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Dear Reader: 
“OKLAHOMA”? is probably a great 


musical show. We have not yet found 
any legal way to get into the theater 
without a senaior or tycoon to sponsor 
us. But on Oklahoma the state we are 
now expert. We saw it from the air 
and we saw it on the ground. We saw 
the lush green fields, the brick-red soil, 
the oil farms’ with glistening white 
tanks. We saw a rash of sharecropper 
cabins thai reminded us John Steinbeck 
was not joking when he wrote Grapes 
of Wrath. 

The Southwest Unitarians from 
Texas, Oklahoma and Tennessee held a 
really exciting conference over the long 
Labor Day weekend. John Blatt of the 
Daily Oklahoman has reported else- 
where in this issue on the 153 people 
who turned up and what transpired. 
What impressed us the most was the 
spirit of the Unitarian people, their 
forward vision, their liberal temper, 
their bold presentation of Unitarianism 
as a religion that can make a difference 
in the rapidly advancing Southwest. We 
never met more convinced members of 
our household of faith. 


STAR ISLAND will very probably 
open for 1946. Plans are being made 
for the Unitarian island off Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, to open for meetings 
and conferences next season. On 
October 27 a reunion of “Shoalers” will 
be held at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


CLAUDE PEPPER, Senator from 
Florida, and Joseph Barth, recently 
minister of the Unitarian church in 
Miami, are contributing articles in the 
November issue on the basic problem of 
postwar America—Full Employment. 


SPEAKING OF SENATORS, Theo- 
dore G. Bilbo of Mississippi wrote us 
recently: “I am only fighting to protect 
the integrity of the white race, because 
if you know anything about history you 
know that the experience of the white 
man and the black man living side by 
side in the same country for the last 
30,000 years proves conclusively that 
mongrelization is the result. I do not 
want to see both the white and the black 
races destroyed by making our people 
a yellow race.” This is the nearest the 
Senator comes to contributing an article 
to this publication. 


SOME MONTHS AGO we chaired a 
dinner meeting in New York (a process 
that keeps one out of a chair for five 
hours, wé have discovered) at which 


the audience of some one thousand 
honored Sergeant Al Schmidt, the 
Marine hero of Guadalcanal. We were 
deeply moved then, and have been 
again upon seeing the movie released by 
Warner Brothers entitled Pride of the 
Marines. The film is the story of this 
blinded American hero and is magnifi- 
cently played by John Garfield. We 
hope to publish an article by Sgt. 
Schmidt in the near future. Meanwhile 
we trust our movie-going readers will 
see the film. 


MILDRED BOIE, our predecessor 
in this editorial office, is now in Vienna 
with the American Red Cross assisting 
with the two great problems of that city: 
displaced persons and hungry mouths. 
Displaced persons receive a pint of 
soup, 250 grams of bread and a cup of 
coffee daily from the Red Cross. We 
salute Mildred Boie in her new location. 
She has well earned her seven battle 
stars. 

AFTER OUR ARTICLES by Fred- 
ric March, Edward G. Robinson and 
Charles Boyer appeared, several readers 
asked whether we suffered from a com- 
plex against women stars. We hope the 


article and photograph of Helen Gaha-’ 


gan Douglas in this issue will end such 
inquiries. It might be added that an- 
other star of Hollywood well known for 
her intelligent participation in Ameri- 
can public affairs sent us a simple reply 
to a request for an article: “I would 
love to write an article but I simply 
can’t write.” Such candor is very rare. 
MANILA CABLE. Captain Richard 
Case, a Philadelphia Unitarian, cabled 
us from Manila, Philippine Islands, a 
few days before we went to press. He 
has attended the triennial assembly of 
the Independent Church of the Philip- 
pines (Unitarian), met Bishops Fona- 
cier and De Los Reyos, heard the story 
of the resistance to Japanese invaders 
by our fellow Unitarians and sent a 
story off for the Register. We hope it 
arrives in time for the November issue. 
The brief message of the cable indi- 
cates our churches and members have 
suffered greatly but possess an utterly 
undefeated spirit. 


COVER PICTURE 
The editor of The Christian Reg- 
ister first saw the choir boy por- 
trait as it hung in a camera club 
international exhibition in the Mu- 
Corre- 


seum of Art in Montreal. 
spondence revealed the fact that the 
skilled photographer was E. H. 
Hausman, aged eighteen years old, 
of Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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EDITORIALS 


UNITARIAN SCHOOLS: 


Vanguards of Freedom in Religious Education 


Ir we possessed the gift of slogan writing, we would try a 
hand at new slogans for Unitarian education: ‘Children 
Come First,” “Today’s Church School—Tomorrow’s Way 
of Life,” “Nothing to Be Repudiated Later,” ‘A Schoot 
that Begins with Truth and Ends with Brotherhood.” 

This special issue on The Liberal Church and the Child 
is one of the most important ever published in our 124 years 
as a magazine. Ai the suggestion of the Division of Educa- 
tion of the American Unitarian Association we decided to 
state as clearly as possible some of the basic principles of 
present-day religious education as practiced in our Unitarian 
schools across America. Both theory and practice appear 
here: the ideas and ihe report on those ideas in action. 

That many Methodists, Episcopalians and Jews, for 
example, hold many of these principles and practice them 
is obvious. We are not claiming a religious monopoly. 
But it is also to be noted that our vigor in pressing certain 
of our basic practices in religious education has set our 
schools apart from ihe great majority in this country. 


Dr. Poling’s protest at Jesus: the Carpenter’s Son by Sophia 
Fahs is no accident. Nor is the Lutheran outcry over the 
same book. 

The one overarching fact about our Unitarian church 
schools is to be found in this: we start with no inherited 
religious presuppositions. We employ a method in religion 
that allows for new truth in any direction. We do not 
promise to come out with the ancestral answers, nor do we 
promise to reject them. We care more for children than for 
creeds, more for character than for conformity, more for 
responsibility to make this world civilized than to make 
the next one sure. 

The record of honest men and women of good will work- 
ing with the children in our churches is an exciting one to 
read. The scientific spirit and the deeply commiited human 
heart can, and do, go together as thousands of children 
discover in Unitarian church schools every Sunday morning. 
It is a noble sight to watch men build the bastions of a free 
world. This issue honors their endeavors. 


YOUTH FOR CHRIST 


Hearst Formula for Religious Reaction 


Tue American Unitarian Youth conference held in Wis- 
consin a few weeks ago spoke so clearly on the dangerous 
and irreligious character of the Youth for Christ movement 
with its fascist overtones, that press services and newspapers 
reported their statement in several cities. In this issue 
Susan M. Andrews deals with the subject of youth and 
child evangelism. The Christian Register has always 
protested deception and counterfeiting in religion. The 
Youth for Christ movement is interested in slowing down 
the normal religious energy of American youth and draining 
it off in camp meetings, song fests, collections and table- 
thumping oraiions. In the name of religion the promotors 
of this drive would kill all ethical religion and substitute 
a gyrating dummy singing the hymns of Homer Rodehaver. 
We Unitarians are often compelled to say quite bluntly 
that religious words and names may cloak highly secular 
and nonreligious undertakings. The war-bred campaign of 
Youth for Christ is an example at hand. Hymns, sermons, 
prayers and revivals abound, but the spirit of religion is 
far distant. The moral responsibility found in Jesus and 
the prophets has been completely banished. Young people 
are urged to remain indifferent to their own welfare. Jobs, 
education and peace are not to be considered religious 
concerns. By some miracle revivalism will produce a 
decent world. 
__ On Sunday evenings hundreds of boys and girls gather 
> 


at Soldier’s Field, Chicago, Illinois, or in Park Street 
Church, Boston, Massachusetts, but when the loud-speakers 
are finally put away and the last torn hymn sheet swept up, 
the inventory reads the same—a few more young people 
temporarily detained from their spiritual birthright, a free 
and active part in making a world of brotherhood and 
understanding. 

Mr. Hearst’s front-page support in his newspaper chain 
demonstrates quite clearly the zeal of reactionaries in using 
religion. Youthful religious emotion, when separated from 
ethical responsibility, becomes the devil’s own instrument. 
Emotion is a rich and proper factor in all effective religion, 
bui it dare not be an end in. itself. 

The evangelistic potion will not work. Youth will not 
be permanently tricked by revivals and mass hysteria and 
the shibboleths of reaction into a surrender of their true 
estate: the right to think and to serve the living God of 
change, progress and human solidarity. The Youth for 
Christ movement is like so many other devices of frightened 
men of trade—like the Liberty League, the Committee for 
Constitutional Government and hundreds of others. They 
all propose to take our eye off the ball, to urge us into 
irrelevant pastures. They bid us try evangelism, sports, 
comics or fortune telling, if only we will not try to make 
equality, democracy and a rational social order work in 
this generation. ots 
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by HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


BACK FROM BABYLON 


Full citizenship for Jews in Kurope is not enough. 
Palestine must become a Jewish land of freedom. 


A Frienp of mine has just returned 
from a visit to Palestine with a shining 
story of faith. A young Jewish girl, 
brought into Palestine from the horror 
and bestiality of Hitler’s Europe to 
begin a new life, is found writing a 
poem. She is the last of her family. 
Her parents lie in some common grave 
in a Polish field. But now she has been 
among friends and the subtle magic of 
Palestine has worked upon her. “What 
shall be our revenge?” she asks in her 
poem, and her answer is, “We shall 
plant ten trees on the land and the birds 
shall make nests in them and sing every 
evening; and through the songs we shall 
hear and the trees we shall plant, we 
shall bring peace and happiness to all 
the inhabitants of the land.” 

Perhaps it is an apocryphal story, 
but there is a warming simplicity about 
it that is the very stuff of truth. If 
there is a moral to be drawn from the 
magnificent hope of this Jewish child so 
bitterly used by a Christian world, it 
is that the answer to pagan and fascist 
negation is Christian affirmation; that 
the reply to the agony suffered by the 
world in this last frightful decade is 
to rebuild what has been shattered, and 
to make justice and decency grow where 
iniquity and hatred flourished before. 

Our opportunity to meet this chal- 
lenge is a tremendous one because we 
are now in a time of historic decisions. 
What you and I do now will affect 
generations to come. It is our genera- 
tion—we the people and we the legisla- 
tors—that is making these decisions. 
The responsibility is enormous. I think 
that in our own fallible, questing way, 
we are on the right road. Dumbarton 
Oaks, Yalta, San Francisco, Potsdam— 
these are milestones on the path. If we 
have realized at last that the world is 
one, and we are each part of it and must 
shoulder its obligations—then we have 
taken the first greai step. 


All of us are victims 
of anti-Semitism 


In this knowledge I think we must 
approach the problem of Palestine, for 
in many respects Palestine is a test of 
the ability of mankind to establish this 
brave, new world. Let us not misiake 
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the situation. The Jewish problem, that 
much discussed, disputatious and em- 
barrassing problem, is more a Christian 
than a Jewish problem. Upon us rests 
the responsibility for its solution. .We 
know now that anti-Semitism is simply 
part of the weapon in the war against 


Helen Gahagan Douglas 


democracy. Failure to understand its 
role as a tool of world reaction had 
much to do with the rise of Nazism. As 


‘Dr. Henry A. Atkinson has pointed out, 


the real purpose behind Hiiler’s attack 
on the Jews “was to strike at the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition and the religion of 
Christianity and Judaism based on com- 
mon principles.” The Jew was the 
ostensible target but all of us were the 
victims. Politically, Hitler used the in- 
security and homelessness of the Jews 
as an entering wedge to divide democ- 
racy. In their homelessness and de- 
fenselessness he recognized—as tyrants 
have always recognized through the 
ages—the weakest point in the armor 
of organized society, and there he 
struck, 

Hitler is gone, but the forces he 
represented go on, whether labeled 
fascism, racism, reaction or anti-liberal- 
ism. No man can venture the full 
measure of the tragedy. Did five million 


-horror. 


Jews die in Europe simply because they 
were Jews? Six million? Our minds 
falter before such multiplication of 
And this horror has _ not 
ceased. It has spread beyond the bodies 
in Dachau and Buchenwald and _ infil- 
traied into the hearts and minds of an 
entire generation of European youth. 
Is it not appalling to realize that vir- 
tually the entire younger generation of 
Europe—those who will be the leaders 
of the world of tomorrow—has under- 
gone a studied, effective, anti-Semitic 
conditioning and that virtually every 
European youngster under twenty-one 
years of age cannot help reflect this? 


Hitler's poisons are still working 
against the liberated peoples of Europe 


Today the result is that even liberated 
Europe is in some respects a vast psy- 
chological Dachau for the Jews. Libera- 
tion has not meant liberation for all of 
them. The hardships of the postwar 
transition period are not conducive to 
the elimination of resentment and 
antagonisms. You could scarcely find 
better soil to nurture anti-Semitism than 
a situation in which the Jewish owner 
of an establishment returns to find it in 
possession of a non-Jew who asserts it 
is his by right of purchase. The return 
of confiscated loot and “Aryanized 
property” is the subject of violent dis- 
cussions everywhere. In Holland, where 
anti-Semitism was once unknown, an- 
onymous Dutch pamphlets advise the 
Jews to leave “since there are no pros- 
pects for them in Holland.” In Hun- 
gary Jews in the provinces have been 
killed in broad daylight and in Poland, 
with pogroms reported in various vil- 
lages, the Soviet authorities have 
ordered all Jews inio the larger cities 
for their protection. In Slovakia Jews 
have returned after months of hiding in 
forests to discover their belongings, 
originally left with “friends,” no longer 
evident, and their homes either destroyed 
or in the hands of others. So it is 
throughout much of Europe. Homeless, 
pauperized, without clothes, without 
food, their nerves shattered, their spirits 


broken, dazed by the murder of their ~ 


families, they are in a sorry position to 
be integrated into a population still 
poisoned by Nazi propaganda and torn 
by economic and nationalistic stresses. 

What is the answer? Where does 
Palestine fit into this unhappy picture? 

With all other minorities the Jews 


must fight side by side everywhere in ~ 


Europe for full citizenship with all its 
rights and privileges. However, at the 
same time large masses of them must be 
given an opportunity to make a fresh 
start. They are entitled to have their 
chance for a normal existence in a land 
where they are welcome and where they 


‘ 


. 


are needed. In this situation Palestine, 


uniquely prepared for precisely such 
physical and psychological rehabilita- 
tion, looms indeed as the promised land. 


' No longer refugees 
but citizens 

It will welcome Jewish immigrants as 
will no other place in the world. It has 
work for their hands and sustenance for 
their spirit. In Palestine they will no 
longer be refugees, nor aliens, nor tran- 
sients, but citizens among fellow citi- 
zens; and in rebuilding Palestine they 
rebuild themselves. Jewish leaders in 
Palestine, I am told, have already pre- 
pared a program for the absorption of 
the first million men, women and chil- 
dren who come to them. Manpower is 
needed in Palestine: there is a shortage 
of labor. That Herculean and magnifi- 
cent task—the rebuilding of Palestine, 
the reclamation of her lands now dere- 
lict through centuries of neglect—is 
being carried out in a way that history 
has not seen paralleled anywhere. 


Why is Palestine closed to the Jews? 


This is the situation, then. All 
through Europe the Jews, by the thou- 
sands, plead to enter Palestine. The 
word is on the tongue of multitudes in 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, the Bal- 
kans, Poland, Italy. Most of Rumania’s 
300,000 remaining Jews want to go to 
Palestine. In Greece the Jews presented 
Sir Walter Citrine, the British Labor 
leader, with a memorandum signed by 
thousands requesting they be rescued by 
admission to Palestine. American sol- 
diers daily bring back to us stories of 
the patheiic eagerness with which Jews 
in France, Germany and Austria speak 
of Palestine. 

Yet the incredible fact is that Palestine 
today—in this most critical time when 
it can fulfill its greatest role—is closed 
to the Jews because of the Chamberlain 
White Paper of 1939. This document, 
devised in an era of appeasement, sought 
to placate the pro-fascist Arabs, who 
were then being agitated by Hitler and 
Mussolini, by limiting Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine to 75,000 persons 
over a five-year period. During the war 
the White Paper was bitterly denounced 
by liberal leaders throughout the world. 
Winston Churchill called it a “plain 
breach of a solemn obligation.” Herbert 
Morrison, then British Home Secretary 
and now Lord President of the Council, 
stated bluntly, “We regard this White 


Heten Gaunacan Dovatas, one of Hollywood's 
most distinguished actresses who is also Con- 
gresswoman from California, writes as secre- 
tary of The Christian Committee for Palestine. 
She is known best for her combination of artis- 
tic talents in opera, theater and films, and her 
active participation in political affairs. 


United Palestine Appeal 

The sunshine baby cots in the colony 

of Naaneh are characteristic of the 

modern equipment for children in 
Palestine. 


Paper and the policy in it as a cynical 
breach of pledges given to the Jews and 
the world, including America.” The late 
President Roosevelt declared that this 
government had “never given its ap- 
proval to the White Paper,” and the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations refused to sanction 
it. In England the British Labor Party, 
now at the helm of empire, unequivo- 
cally denounced it and in December, 
1944, went on record with the words, 
“There is surely neither hope nor mean- 
ing in a Jewish National Home unless 
we are prepared to let Jews, if they wish, 
enter this tiny land in such numbers as 
to become a majority. There was a 
strong case for this before the war. 
There is an irresistible case now.” 

This White Paper, deliberately re- 
versing the intent of the Balfour Declara- 
tion and the Mandate for Palestine, 
restricts Jews to settlement of only 6 
per cent of the area of Palestine» and 
limits their number to one-third the 
present population. The intolerable re- 
sult is that today, when we have com- 
pletely repudiated appeasement, the 
White Paper, born of appeasement and 
a sense of defeat, reaches its full and 
terrible flower. Now, in truth, what 
Munich began comes to its cruel con- 
clusion. The gates are closed. The 
welcomers who have worked only in the 
hope of being able to greet their suffer- 
ing brethren, and the wanderers, who 
have lived only in hope of rescue when 
liberation came, are still apart. The 
pledges of civilization are~ still un- 
redeemed. 


We can never turn back to Munich 


The stand of the United States is clear 
and unequivocal, and I am proud of it. 
We are for justice. We support Jewish 
aspirations in Palestine. When the 
Balfour Declaration itself was formu- 
lated, it was done only after consultation 
with our government and other allied 


governments. Pledging the establish- 
ment of a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine, it was included in the Man- 
date for Palestine, which was endorsed 
by more than fifty nations. Congress 
by unanimous resoluiion approved it in 
1922, and it was later incorporated in 
the Anglo-American Convention of 
1924, which made us co-responsible with 
Great Britain in the carrying out of the 
mandate. Every president since Wilson 
has supported it. Last year both the 
Democratic and Republican parties 
adopted planks endorsing it. This year 
the vast majority of the members of 
both Houses of Congress, under the 
auspices of the American Christian 
Palestine Committee, went on record 
favoring the reconstitution of Palesiine 
as a free and democratic Jewish Com- 
monwealth. This was followed by the 
historic petition signed by forty gov- 
ernors to President Truman, recording 
their unqualified support “for this 
historic objective.” 


A new Palestine—the Jewish 
dream, the Christian promise 


What is our duiy as Americans who 
seek international justice for all minori- 
ties and lasting peace? I think our 
duty is clear. We in this country should 
join with the liberals and builders of 
lasting peace in England and France, 
and in the resurgent democracies of 
Europe, in a pledge that justice be done. 
Let us work together to open the gates 
of Palestine and help bring about its 
transformation into a Jewish Common- 
wealth in which the civil, eultural and 
religious rights of all its people will be 
safeguarded. A Jewish State in which 
a great people can once more rein- 
vigorate the world with those priceless 
contributions in law, in ethics, in social 
justice, in human brotherhood, which 
they have so nobly bestowed upon the 
world in the past—such was the vision 
of Balfour, Lloyd George, Wilson. 
Roosevelt, and all the great leaders of 
the past. It is the dream of the Jews of 
Palestine, who have already seen that 
dream made subsiance, who have al- 
ready built that little country into a 
stronghold of democracy in a desert of 
feudalism. It is the dream of thousands 
who wait in Europe today, sick at heart, 
shattered in spirit, hoping that the 
Christian world will, in some way, make 
restitution, restore honor and carry out 
the pledges so long repudiated. 

“We shall plant ten trees on the land, 
and the birds shall make nests in them, 
and sing every evening: and through 
ihe songs we shall hear, and the trees 
we shall plant, we shall bring peace and 
happiness to all inhabitants of the land.” 

That is the call of conscience we must 
answer, 
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by JOHN HAWES 


Puerto Ricans: 


Americans who believe in life, liberty and 


the pursuit of happiness have long denied 


these rights to over two million citizens. 


AMERICANS—SECOND CLASS 


We Americans who live in the United States have the right to 
vote in our national elections and to choose our own representatives 
to govern us. We send our children to school where they are taught 


to read and write in our own language. 


We have the right to manu- 


facture the things that we wish. ‘We think of these as part of the in- 
alienable rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Yet there 
are well over two million American citizens who are denied these 
rights—denied them by laws made right here in the United States. 
These two million Americans live on the island of Puerto Rico. 


Puerto Rico is one of a chain of 
islands that starts with Cuba and swings 
east and south in a wide arc around the 
Caribbean Sea to Trinidad off the coast 
of Venezuela, about ten degrees north 
of the equator. There are three inde- 
pendent republics in the chain—Cuba, 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic. The 
rest are colonial possessions of Britain, 
France, the Netherlands and the United 
States. Puerto Rico, the largest of the 
United States possessions in this area, 
was discovered by Columbus in 1493. 
It was still a Spanish colony in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
when the Puerto Ricans won their first 
victories in their long struggle to estab- 
lish themselves as an independent demo- 
cratic nation. Under Spanish rule they 
made some important gains. They 
traded their coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
spices and fruits with many other coun- 
tries, both in Europe and South Amer- 
ica. In February, 1898, Puerto Rico 
was granted autonomous government by 
Spain. Eight months later, in October, 
the island was “liberated” from Spain 
by the United States. 

General Nelson A. Miles, commander 
of our forces of occupation, declared to 
the people of Puerto Rico, “The people 
of the United States come bearing the 
banner of freedom, . . . to bestow upon 
you the immunities and blessings of ihe 


Joun Hawes, a native of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, attended the School of the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston, specializing in sculpture. 
He later worked in trade-union cultural activ- 
ities in New York City in 1940. In 1942 he 
went to sea through the National Maritime 
Union. After a winter in Radio School in 
1942-43, he sailed as a radio officer to Persia, 
Egypt, North Africa, Italy, Arabia and South 
America. The last year and a half have been 
spent on trips to the West Indies, Trinidad, 
Venezuela, Suriname, Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
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liberal institutions of our government.” 
The way we cynically and ruthlessly 
violated this pledge is something to 
which we can no longer close our eyes. 

In true imperialist fashion we broke 
down Puerto Rico’s economy which was 
based on her export trade. We made 
her ports a legal part of our own coast, 
which is fifteen hundred miles away. 
This means that all shipping between 
the island and the United States must 
be carried by U. S. ships. Puerto Rico 
is completely dependent on shipping. 
She is denied the right of bargaining in 
the world shipping market. She must 
ship in U. S. ships, and accept their 
rates, however exorbitant they may be. 
Under the coastwise shipping laws, 
ships making foreign voyages may not 
stop.at Puerto Rico to load or discharge, 
so the island cannot take advantage of 
empty cargo space or part cargoes to 
reduce her shipping costs. 

Exploitation—stealing 

from the future 


American sugar inierests have ruth- 
lessly exploited both the people and 
the land to extort the maximum sugar 
crop without regard for the suitability 
of the land for such a crop. They have 
shown complete disregard for the future 
productive capacity of either land or 
people. The fruit growers of California 
and Florida have passed legislation 
declaring Puerto Rico’s wonderful 
oranges, grapefruit, limes and lemons 
unfit for importation to the States. 
Puerto Rican coffee; which is considered 
by Europeans to be the best in the 
world, has been virtually pushed out of 
the United States market by importers 
of Brazilian and Guatemalan coffee. 

We took possession of a country that 
was beginning to develop an economy 
based on varied exports to many dif- 


ferent countries. We restricted exports 
and imports by means of the coastwise 
shipping laws. We systematically de- 
stroyed her productivity in order to 


increase her sugar output, and we re- 


duced her to a one-crop economy. 


Our policy is “’self-government” 
and “enlightenment” 


Spanish has been the language of 
Puerto Rico for more than four hundred 
years, but our policy has been to dis- 
regard this fundamental faet. The 
schools that we established teach all 
subjects from the sixth grade up, in 
English. Try to imagine what would 
happen to our children if they were 
taught in Spanish and taught, for the 
most part, by teachers whose schoolbook 
Spanish was learned in the classroom 
and never used outside. The result of 
our policy in Puerto Rico is that most 
high school graduates are unable to use 
either English or Spanish correctly. The 
difficulties of learning under these con- 
ditions have frustrated the whole 
process of education. Not only are they 
robbed of a language, which is an im- 
portant tool for any work, but their 
understanding of all subjects is confused 
and incomplete. 

Last spring I attended a public hear- 
ing on a bill that would permit teaching 
in Spanish in the public schools. Lead- 
ing educators, civic figures and students 
came to the Insular Capitol in San Juan 
to speak in favor of the bill. Only one 
person spoke against it. The bill was 
passed by both houses of the legislature 
with only four dissenting votes. It was 
vetoed immediately by the representa- 
tive of the United States Government. 

Our Congress gave Puerto Rico a 
measure of self-government in 1917. An 
Insular Legislature was set up whose 
members were elected by the people. 
Bui everything that the Insular Legisla- 
ture did was subject to the approval of 
the Governor of Puerto Rico, the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the United 
States Congress. Puerto Rico had no 
voice in the choice of either the Gov- 
ernor, the President or the Congress of 
the United States. Thus the sugar 
operators were able to keep a tight hold 
on insular affairs through our own 
Congress. 


Puerto Rico does not possess many of 
the natural resources that have been 
exploited so successfully in other Carib- 
bean islands. She has well over two 
million people who are anxious to: work 
and have shown their ability to learn 
new industrial processes. She has one 
of the best year-round climates in the 
world. In spite of the island’s enslave- 
ment to a sugar economy, she has many 
fine crops that could be developed, such 
as fruits, tobacco, sea island cotton, 
coffee, coconuts and others. She has 
deposits of silica sand for glass making, 
kaolin for ceramic industry, limestone 
for cement, as well as by-products of 
her present industries, such as cane fiber 
and coconut fiber, that could be de- 
veloped industrially. With all these 
resources virtually untouched, the aver- 
age family income for a year is $341. 


Signs of a new democracy 


The people of Puerto Rico gained 
very liitle from the new Insular Legis- 
lature. The candidates were mostly 
wealthy men who were friends of the 
big sugar operators. The average 
Puerto Rican sold his vote, had one 
good meal and went on living in the 
same grinding poverty as before. Then, 
just a few years ago a new political 
leader appeared in the island. He 
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“The democratic achievements of 
the Puerto Rican people under the 
hardships of our colonial policy are 
a demonstration of their political 
maturity.’ 


—JOHN HAWES 
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was the son of a well-known Puerto 
Rican. His name was Luis Mufioz Marin. 
Munoz Marin was not known as a poli- 
tician. He was a poet and a liberal. He 
discarded the old poliiical ideas and 
techniques. He went out to the sugar 
fields and to the small towns and talked 
to the people. He persuaded the people 
not to sell their votes by offering them 
-a program that was worih more than 
the price of a vote. His party, the Popu- 
lar Democratic Party, promised to es- 
tablish new industries and to make a 
plan for the development of the island. 
Years ago the United States Congress 
had passed a law thai no one person or 
corporation could own more than five 
hundred acres of land in the island. In 
a country where there are almost three 
people to every acre of arable land ihis 
law was very important, but it had never 
been enforced. Mufioz Marin promised 
to enforce it. 

In their first election (1940) the 
Popular Democratic Party almost won 


a majority in both houses of the legis- 
lature. By co-operating wiih two of the 
more progressive members of their 
opposition they had a working majority, 
and for the first time in the history of 
the island, election promises were 
carried out. A Land Authority, a 
Transportation Authority and _ other 
agencies were set up. The Puerto Rico 
Development Company was organized 
to establish new industries. Most im- 
portant of all, a Planning Board was 


_established to study the problems of 


the island and draw up a master plan 
that would co-ordinate the work of all 
the government agencies. It is the job 
of the Planning Board to see that high- 
ways, industries, schools, hospitals, 
housing developments, etc., are so 
placed and constructed that they will 
fill the needs of ihe community, and at 
the same time fit in with plans for future 
development. 


The Puerto Rico Development Com- 
pany has set up a cement factory, a glass 
bottle factory to supply ihe local rum 
industry, and a paper box factory. Plans 
are under way for a ceramics plant to 
make structural and building tiles as 
well as for factories to make rope from 
coconut fiber and wallboard from 
bagasse, the waste cane pulp from sugar 
mills. (“Celotex” wallboard in this 
country is made from bagasse.) Fifty- 
one per cent of the stock in all the 
undertakings of ihe development com- 
pany is owned by the Insular Govern- 
ment and the other 49 per cent is sold 
in the open market. 


And signs of the old reaction 


The Popular Democratic Party carried 
out their program so well that in the 
1944 elections they won a 98 per cent 
majority in both houses of the Insular 
Legislature. With the full support of 
organized labor and of all the demo- 
cratic forces in the island, the Popular 
Party set out to solve Puerto Rico’s 
problems; but the main problem could 
noi be solved. Puerto Rico was still a 
colony. In Washingion Congressman 
Cole called on Congress to repeal all 
the progressive achievements of the last 
few years. The voices of Puerto Rico’s 
absentee owners were heard again in 
the Insular Legislature. Reactionary 
forces in Puerto Rico collaborated with 
reactionaries in Washington and split 
the labor movement and the independ- 
ence movemeni. The War Department 
and the Navy Department, filled with 
unthinking anxiety for our bases in the 
island, schemed and intrigued to divide 
the Puerto Rican people. Some of the 
leaders of the Popular Democratic 
Party feared that independence might 
mean cutiing the island off from the 
United States and from all outside help. 


Acme Photo 
Puerto Rican industry includes fine em- 
browdery workers. 


So they let themselves be swayed by 
these reactionary forces. 

The reasons that the sugar operators 
want to keep Puerto Rico in subjection 
are as obvious as they are desiructive. 
It is not necessary to own a country in 


-order to maintain military bases. The 


War and Navy Departments seem to 
have forgotten that we have large bases 
in Trinidad, which is British, and in 
Guantanamo, which is part of the inde- 
pendent Republic of Cuba. The argu- 
ment that independence would spell 
economic ruin for Puerto Rico is the 
result of a mental rut that many Ameri- 
cans and some Puerto Ricans have fallen 
into. They either forget or refuse to 
recognize that the present condiiion of 
Puerto Rico is not the result of any in- 
herent weakness in the island or its 
people, but is the result of a colonial 
policy developed and administered in 
the United States. 

The democraiic achievements of the 
Puerto Rican people, under the hard- 
ships and restrictions of our colonial 
policy, are a clear demonstration of 
their political maturity and ability. 

For almost fifty years we have owned 
Puerto Rico. We have systematically 
disrupted her economy. We have kept 
her people living in a disgraceful con- 
dition of semi-serfdom and we have 
denied them the fundamental rights of 
free men. When we took Puerto Rico 
we accepted a tesponsibility. We must 
discharge that responsibility by giving 
her her independence and by guarantee- 
ing her the help that she needs, so that 
she can establish herself economically 
and politically on a firm base. It is to 
our interest and it is part of our un- 
finished business to establish the inde- 
pendent Republic of Puerto Rico. 
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Four Special Articles on Unitarian Education 


LIBERAL RELIGION and THE CHILD 


A New Ministry to Children 


by SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


Soputa Lyon Faus, Editor of Children’s Materials for the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, is author of Jesus: the Carpenter’s Son, 
Beginnings of Earth and Sky, and co-author of Consider the Chil- 
dren—How They Grow with Elizabeth M. Manwell. 


THE material world of man’s making 
is being destroyed, and a new world is 
rising from the ruins. A new humanity 
is pushing its way out of the chaos of 
our common life. In scientific dis- 
coveries and in technical skills, we are 
marching forward with the vigorous 
step of youth. Our liberal churches 
also are gathering strength. We are 
determined not to lag behind as timid 
and divided travelers, weighted down 


with the collected belongings of the 


years gone by. 
We believe in freedom of belief 


We honor the “faith of our fathers,” 
but we do not cling to it as our only 
means of salvation. We do not accept 
any Word from the past as our final 
auihority. We would judge it by the 
“inner light” of present experience. 
We accept the disciplines and evidences 
of science and we share its methods in 
building our faith. We are resolved to 
protect individual freedom of belief— 
not freedom to live in’a world of fancy 
and unreality; not freedom to believe 
as we plese; not freedom to pretend 
that good’™ bad or that bad is good, 
but—freedum to question, to investi- 
gate, to experiment, to try to understand 
life and the universe. 


Such freedom implies a new religion 


The old religion, it is said, can be 
found in a Book. The Book tells about 
God. It is a special revelation made by 
special messengers from a supernaiural 
world. The faith that comes out of 
freedom is discoverable. It arises from 
stirrings in the heart of man. It is 
gained through man’s own efforts. The 
old religion depends upon miracles. 
The new faith is as natural as growing 
and dying. Life and the Universe in 
which Life flourishes are miracles 
enough. 

The modern man’s God is not only a 
God of the past or a God who abides in 
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a supernatural realm: the modern man’s 
God is a God of ihis present world. Our 
Christian forebears regarded the God of 
this world as being the Devil and the 
earth as a place from which to escape. 
But our generation is beginning to dare 
to look the universe in the face. We 
have been seeking for God everywhere. 
We feel an intangible Presence, Power, 
Mind, Soul, working within it. We have 
refused to think of God as there but not 
here, as in the good but not in the evil, 
as in humanity but not in animals, as 
in living things but not in the things 
that seem not to have life. 

As we have been searching, our 
thoughts of God have been changing, 
growing larger. We are unable to put 
all our thoughts into one word. Some 
have chosen to discard the word God 
entirely, and to seek other ways of ex- 
pressing their emerging thoughts. 

We know our findings are partial. 
Like Sir Isaac Newton we feel as small 
children playing with pebbles on the 
beach, while the great ocean of truth 
stretches far beyond our sight. Under 
the influence of the new discoveries of 
science, many are coming under the 
spell of this great, new, natural religion. 
We feel it gathers up the important 
values in the old religions, but discards 
the prescieniific and magical elements. 
It is a belief in a Living Universe to 
which we all are forever joined. The 
Mystery of this Living God is in the 
storm and the stars—in chlorophyll and 
the corpuscles of the blood—in elec- 
tricity and the human mind—in earth 
and sky—in the lowest of the low and 
the highest of the high—in a Hitler and 
a Beethoven—in death and life. In this 
God we all live and move and have our 
being, together. It fathers and mothers 
us all. We are blessed, yet none is 
especially protected. We are all de- 
stroyed. Yet in this God we live again. 

We believe that our ideals of good 
and evil must also change and grow. 


Inspiration and warning come to us 
from the experiences of men of the past; 
but moral authority is to be found in 
present insights and in present situa- 
tions. What was good yesterday needs 
to be better today. 

We cannot build our ideals singly. 
Perfect men of full moral stature cannot 
develop in an imperfect society. The 
goodness of one person is limited by the 
degree of goodness in all. We must 
share our burdens of guilt as well as our 
crowns of achievement. The new 
morality is mutual—democratic. It has 
no “chosen race.” It is international, 
interracial. 

Salvation is not just for the soul. It 
includes the body also. Goodness in- 
volves respect for material things and 
animals and all forms of life. Morality 
does not concern itself with relation- 
ships between persons only. No human 
fellowship is possible without the 
medium of things. All the difficult in- 
ternational problems that face mankind 
today involve the sharing of things—the 
world’s lands, seas and air; the treasures 
stored in the earth, oil, coal, copper, 
iron; and all the things that men can 
make. There is an excellent and less 
excellent way of dealing with every- 
thing. There are no acts and there are 
no things outside the moral realm. 
Every deed involves a choice. Every- 
thing presents an ethical challenge. The 
Living Universe affords no escape from 
ethics. 


Our new faith and ethics demand 
new ways of educating the young 


The old ways of religious education 
are out of date. They fitted the old faith 
of dogma and authority. They do not 
fit the new faith that grows in freedom. 
They do not fit the scientific spirit and 
the new knowledge. They do not fit an ~ 
experimental ethics. They do not fit 
our belief in democracy and a world 
community. 

The best room in the church is re- 
served for the adults. The minisier in 
the church speaks usually to the adults. 
The larger part of the budget is spent 
for the adults; but one-third of the 
people of a community are under fifteen 
years of age. If our churches are to 
advance, these children must be with us. 
It is better to nurture new plants than 
to graft new varieties on old stems. 
“There has never been a tree,” said 
Confucius, “whose trunk is slender and 
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‘whose top branches are heavy and 
strong.” — 


The old kind of Sunday school 

The ,weekly period is usually short— 
a little over an hour long. It is much 
like an adult service of worship with a 
few moments of instruction added. The 
children sit, listen, sing, say formal 
prayers, learn Bible facis and answer 
the teacher’s questions. The children 
go to learn about God. They are told 


“Each child is busy making his contribu- 
tion to the work of all.” 


what Jesus said God was like. They 
hear stories about ancient Men of God 
who listened to God’s voice. 

It is often held in the basement of the 
church. The rooms are plain and un- 
interesting. There are not enough 
rooms to go around. The threes are in 
the same class with the sixes; or the 
sevens annoy and retard the tens. Per- 
haps there is only one large room, 
noisy with many different classes. Each 
teacher strains to keep his children 
quiet. Too many children are crowded 
in uncomfortable chairs around one 
table. There is little elbow room. Only 
small papers and crayons can be used. 
The children’s art is cramped and stiff. 
The teacher gives specific directions to 
save time. The classes use workbooks 
and write in answers to factual ques- 
tions or copy verses of Scripture. There 
is no stimulus to originality. The chil- 
dren’s interests are largely centered on 
competition for marks. Their real in- 
terests are hushed till the church school 
hour is over. 


The new kind of church school 


It is usually from two to three hours 
long. The children have time to do the 


kind of things they enjoy. They have 
a chance to learn by doing rather than 
by listening to someone else tell them 
what they ought to do. There is time 
for the children to plan their work to- 
gether, to discuss problems as they arise. 
There is leisure for making choices, for 
experimenting with new ways and for 
discussing failures and achievements. 
There is time to paint, to work out 
original plays or pageants or tableaux 
about matters that have been discussed. 
There is time to study the present as 
well as the past. There is time to 
practice democratic group living. There 
is time for an impressive assembly or 
service of worship, adapted to the chil- 
dren’s own sincere outreachings. With 
story and drama and quiet meditation, 
with music and prayer, hearts can be 
stirred, horizons broadened and high 
purposes sometimes born. 

It is housed in a number of pleasant 
rooms. The furniture is adapied to the 
children’s sizes. The classes are graded 
according to the mental age. For the 
small children there are many _play- 
things. They paint at easels. They 
plant seeds and bulbs. They care for 
some animal pet. They make explora- 
tory trips to the out-of-doors. Big and 
little children paint original painiings. 
Samples of their original work are dis- 
played about their rooms. There is an 
exhibit table, filled with articles the 
children have made or brought. There 
is a small library of reference books. 
Each child is busy making his special 
contribution to the work of all. The 
children seem happy and serious. 


We need new vision and courage 


We need larger and better programs 
for the training of our leaders. Because 
teachers work for no financial reward, 
this is no excuse for requiring them to 
work without special training and 
supervision. Ministers have been told 
that their main work is to preach to 
the adults and to give them pastoral 
care. We need equally well-trained 
ministers for the children. It requires 
as much skill to be a baby doctor as to 
be a physician to the aged. Our church’s 
respect for its children is low. Why 
should we think their religious health 
can be maintained by amateurs? 

We face a new era—new inventions, 
new communications, new social plan- 
ning, a new world community. We see 
all these advances coming. But what of 
our children’s religious future? Many 
Christian churches in America are 
afraid of a new era in religious educa- 
tion. Are the free churches also afraid? 
Or will we slough off our inertia, 
gather together our forces, train our- 
selves for the task? 


AND LEAD FORTH! 


Fourteen Boys and a Book 


To one vitally interested in Christian 
education, it is exciting to find a strik- 
ing and realistic presentation of the life 
and teachings of Jesus. I made such a 
find when I had the opportunity of 
meeting Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs and read- 
ing her manuscript of Jesus: the Car- 
penter’s Son. It presents Jesus in such 
a way that the young reader will always 
remember him as an_ extraordinary 
person with a profound significance for 


all of life. 


The chance to share this manuscript 
with young people came when I was 
assigned to teach fourteen freshmen 
high school boys in the church school 
at the First Methodist Church, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. I came to this group with 
no fixed objectives. I explained to 
them my desire to share an interesting 
story, and invited them to take the ad- 
venture of exploring its worth to us. 
Since I had met the author at a camp 
in Canada, that adventurous trek into 
the north woods became my starting 
place. Many photographs, including 
some of Mrs. Fahs herself, gained their 
immediate interest. Then the approach 
developed mainly from questions and 
interests expressed in our group ex- 
perience together. During the first few 
sessions, we studied the historical, geo- 
graphical and social setting of Jesus’ 
life. I asked the boys to lay aside their 
twentieth-century American pattern of 
thought and to project themselves into 
Jesus’ world, there to see his problems 
as he must have faced them. Tem- 
porarily forgetting many of our tradi- 
tional Christian concepts, we tried to 
see afresh the story of Jesus’ life as it 
might conceivably have occurred two 
thousand years ago. 


Our approach led to manv_ intense 
discussions, sometimes rur.,ig over 
class time, and often held ...“extra ses- 
sions. We could not always confine our 
thinking to Jesus’ day, for.so many of 
the issues he faced have their counter- 
part in our contemporary world scene. 
Thus we discussed many of today’s most 
vital problems—race relations, power 
politics, religious ceremonies, the con- 
cept of a “new world order.” 


This, in brief, was the nature of our 
group experience with Mrs. Fahs’ book. 
It confirmed my first judgment that this 
material can be a valuable asset to the 
leader of young people who is willing to 
allow it to be read with an open mind. 
Though many of the stories are not 
meant to be authentic, the spirit and 
mind of Jesus as presented are rooted in: 
careful, sound biblical criticism. 

CuHarLes H. JOHNSON 
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The Minister and the Children 


by WALTER COUCH 


Rey. Watter Coucu, associate minister at the Union Church of Bay 
Ridge, Brooklyn, New York, is at present preparing a book on 
the role of the minister in the church school. 


THE parish minister should be on fire 
with concern. for the religious develop- 
ment of the children in his church. He 
shoulld be concerned because he is a 
teacher of religion, and the possibilities 
of leading little children into the ways 
of religion are infinite in number and 
potentiality. He should be concerned 
because he is a personal counselor; he 
knows that religion makes a tremendous 
difference in the quality and worth of 
the lives of those who make it part of 
their everyday thinking—aand life 
stretches out before the children. He 
should also be concerned because he is 
a prophet and knows that the future of 
real freedom, peace and prosperity for 
mankind depends in the final analysis 
upon winning the loyalty of an ever- 
increasing number of people to the 
basic teachings of liberal religion. 


The minister is a member 
of the church school 


Unfortunately, there is evidence in- 
dicating that too many ministers lack a 
burning concern for the children in their 
churches, that they do not regard the 
education of children as their own per- 
sonal responsibility. Many delegate the 
responsibility to directors of education, 
and then forget the matter entirely. 
(Perhaps that is not such a serious sit- 
uation, for most of the directors know 
far more about the religious growth of 
children than do the ministers!) How- 
ever, the minister should be concerned 
and should know enough to co-operate 
constructively. Especially is this true 
of the great majority of ministers who 
do not hav. the services of a director. 
Too often they leave this important task 
in the hands of willing and loyal, but 
woefully uninformed teachers and sup- 
erintenden.s. It is the minister’s re- 
sponsibility to coach carefully and intel- 
ligently these loyal workers who, more 
often than not, are thirsting to know 
better methods and to use better mate- 
rials. No minister should be like the 
one who, when he was asked whai was 
being taught to the children in the 
church school, replied, “Why, I really 
do not know. You see, there are so 
many demands upon my time that I 
must leave that entirely up to the church 
school staff.” 

There is widespread ignorance 
among younger ministers in regard to 
religious education. One theological 
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student recently defended his own unpre- 
paredness by saying, “Of course I feel 
as most seminary men do. Theology is 
the thing today. Religious education 
is nothing more than a passing fancy.” 
Another young minister in his first 
parish boasted to a neighboring min- 
ister and his wife that he had never 
taken a course in religious education. 
A few months later that same young 
minister called on his neighbors again. 
This time he confessed his utter in- 
ability to deal with the problems relat- 
ing to the children in the church school, 
and he complained because there was 
no help available. The minister’s wife, 
a trained and experienced director, 
smiled to herself, and in several con- 
ferences with that young minister and 
his church school _ superintendent 
opened up a view of the many fine 
sources of help available. The last word 
heard from that young man is that he 
was thrilled to learn about the wonder- 
ful things that have been happening in 
the field of religious education. He was 
determined to commute to an outstand- 
ing School of Religious Education to 
take some of the excellent courses being 


offered there! 
Teaching is no cinch—try it! 
There is real hope for the future of 


the church when young ministers be- 
come so concerned. Another young 


minis.er, after having his own church 


for five years, has become so convinced 
that preaching sermons is far from 
being an ideally effective or even a 


“It is a wise minister who pauses to con- 
sider his children’s needs.” 


very adequate teaching technique that 
he resigned from his work to take a 
position as associate minister in a large 
city church. There he can devote much 
more of his time to the study and 
practice of religious education. To 
those who told him that he was too good 
a preacher to give up a regular pulpit, 
he replied, “Preaching has its place, but ~ 
it is not enough, and is certainly not 
more important than the guidance of 
children!” It has been said that a minis- 
ter should at least be a good preacher, 
a wise counselor and an intelligent edu- 
cator. Unfortunately, too many minis- 
ters are trained only for the first, bungle 
the second and neglect the third. No 
minister should neglect the third, for 
nothing is more important. 

What then can the minister do who is 
concerned? First, he can learn for him- 
self what is involved in guiding the 
religious growth of children. One minis- 
ter who wanted to have this experience 
requested the privilege of assisting the 
junior teacher in a vacation church 
school this past summer. He reports 
that he learned more in that four-week 
daily session than he could have learned 
in four months of formal academic 
training. Next year he wants to teach 
in the primary department, and then 
in subsequent summers, in the kinder- 
garten and nursery departments. He 
learned that it takes as much time to 
prepare for a class as it does to prepare 
a sermon—if it is adequately done. 
Going to the vacation church school five 
mornings a week severely interrupied 
his morning study schedule, but he feels 
that it was well worth while. Further- 
more, he remarked that “preaching a 
half-hour sermon is a cinch compared to 
being the teacher of a lively class of 
fifteen boys and girls for three hours 
every morning.” 

Secondly, a minister can qualify him- 
self to assist the church school. One 
minister, waniing the best available in- 
formation, wrote to a prominent reli- 
gious educator and requested a list of 
recommended books and materials. He 
ordered many of these books from his 
denominational book store, and then 
exhibited them for his church schovl 
teachers and parents. Now there is a 
regular item in the church budget for 
new books to be added to the parent- 
teacher library each year. 


Teachers’ meetings are important 


Another minister established the cus- 
tom of meeting with his teachers one 
evening each month. The first of the 
meeting was a study period and the 
second part a time for dealing with the 
business and problems of the church 
school. Such books as the following 

(Continued on page 379) 


by SUSAN M. ANDREWS 


Susan M. Anprews is Executive Director of The General 
Sunday School Association of The Universalist Church of 


America. 


For Unitarian teachers, 


Miss Andrews wrote 


“Service Enterprises in the Church School.” 


Blazing the Sawdust Trail 


Ir is more or less common knowledge 
that in times of stress and strain, parti- 
cularly in time of war, religion tends to 
become conservative. The past few 
years offer abundant examples of this. 
In 1944 following a trip into the Middle 
West, Eduard C. Lindeman, reporting in 
Survey Graphic, said, “Among the varied 
reactionary tendencies which I observed 
in this area, none disturbed me more 
deeply than the large scale expansion of 
certain extremes of fundamentalist re- 
ligion.” Likewise Kenneth Underwood 
after 18,000 miles of travel up and 
down the country, wrote in his book 
Christianity Where You Live, “Prot- 
estant sects, disgruntled with the old line 
denominations and interested in ‘the in- 
ward perfection and fellowship’ of their 


own members are sweeping across, 


America like a spiritual hurricane.” 


A streamlined revivalism 
sweeps across America 


So far, except perhaps for its extent 
and volume, what is happening might 
be called a repetition of other winds of 
conservatism that have blown across the 
country. This one, however, does not 
stop with adults. It is reaching young 
people and children to a surprising 
degree. Among the former, activities 
head up in what is called the Youth for 
Christ movement. Two recent articles, 
one entitled “Whai is Youth for Christ?” 
by Harold E. Fey in the Christian Cen- 
tury (June 20, 1945) and another 
“Bobby-Soxers Find the Sawdust Trail,” 
by William F. McDermott in Collier’s 
(May 26, 1945), tell the story. Unless 
one has been in an urban community, 
seen the large-scale advertising of 
Youth for Christ meetings in ihe press 
and read reports of them next day, he 
is in for a surprise when he learns the 
facts. 


Financed by conservatives, this new 
crusade uses the techniques of business 
and radio 


Leaders of this movement claim that 
Saturday night meetings are now being 
held in 500 communities and that they 
aitract 500,000 people weekly. “Youth 
for Christ is an idea,” says Dr. Fey, 
“to convert young people to Christ.’ 
This streamlined revivalism puts to 
effective use the selling techniques of 
radio. Its leaders are men under forty 


\ 


whose educational equipment was 
acquired in high schools and in funda- 
mentalist instiiutes and Bible colleges of 
the Moody type. Their methods have 
been learned from business and partic- 
ularly from commercial radio. They 
secure their funds from the crowds they 
attract and from the organizations of 
theologically and socially conservative 
businessmen that have sprung up in 
considerable numbers in recent years.” 

Working more quietly but making 
itself felt in many communities is the 
movement known as Child Evangelism. 
The International Child Evangelism Fel- 


\ lowship, Incorporated, is probably the 


\parent of this movement. Like Youth 
for Christ it is nondenominaiional in 
character. A statement in cne of its 
recent publications describes it as “a 
fundamental organization raised up of 
the Lord to reach the hosts of children 
not now attending any Sunday School.” 
An international committee (self-per- 
petuating) and state and local com- 
mittees each appoint their directors to 
carry on the work. This fellowship is 
active not only in the United States but 
in Canada, and in most Latin-American 


Child evangelists are active in the 
field of weekday religious education. 
On the west coast still another organiza- 
tion has come into being to care for 
this more recent addition to their pro- 
grams. It is known as Evangelical Re- 
leased Time Education Incorporated. 
Its objective is clear: to gain control of 
the teaching of religion in weekday 
schools. A recent letter from a worker 
in the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches of Pasadena, California, re- 
ports that enrollment in these evange- 
listic classes is on the increase. 

In the east, the New England Fellow- 
ship sponsors a variety of “evangelical” 
activities. A vigorous leadership train- 
ing program prepares teachers for work 
in home or day school classes. The in- 
fluence of this group seems to be increas- 
ing. This is true in rural areas where 
an established church is already at work, 
but particularly in places where there 
is no church to minister to the needs of 
the people. It is easy to see how, in 
such a situation, a local board or com- 
mittee would accept the offer of a repre- 
sentaiive of this fellowship to provide 
weekly religious teaching to the pupils 
in its schools. 


Teaching the depravity of children 


But what kind of “teaching” takes 
place, once entrance into a community 
has been gained? From the foregoing 
it is probably apparent. Central in the 
theology of this group is the belief in 
man’s total depravity. Whether an_ 
adult or a three-year-old, everyone is a 
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Susan Andrews points out that what some people call a revival of religion 
has turned out to be “a new kind of mischief.”’ 
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republics. Beginnings have also been 
made in the British Isles and Africa. 

With no designated church in which 
to operate, the procedure is to train 
teachers (women recruited from evan- 
gelical churches) who will themselves 
bring together a group of children for 
a weekly meeting, held usually in some- 
one’s home. At these meetings “ihe 
children are evangelized, taught the 
Word of God, taught to pray and to live 
the Christian life. Bible memory work 
and gospel songs are featured in these 
classes.” Not infrequently the group 
becomes organized. In Denver thirty- 
four Good News clubs meet weekly, 
attendance in each averaging eighteen. 
The weekly training class for teachers 
in the same city has an enrollment of 
thirty-five. 


lost soul until he has been saved—until 
he “confesses his sin and believes on the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” To save the lost 
then is the major objective. Everything 
else is secondary. (At a higher intel- 
lectual. and economic level neo-ortho- 
doxy has made its appeal on much the 
same basis—man’s inability to lift him- 
self from the depths into which he has 
fallen.) 

At a regional meeting of the fellow- 
ship held in central Massachusetts, one 
of its teachers demonstrated with a class 
of children her method of approach. 
Later, in explaining the steps to her 
adult audience she said, “You see, it is 
much easier to give a child a sense of 
guilt and shame than an adult.” The 
possibility that this sense of guilt is not 
sufficiently stressed would seem to be 
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the reason for this warning note from 
an editorial ir Child Evangelism (May, 
1945). “We feel that Child Evangelism 
is facing a danger of not putting the 
proper emphasis on the need and the 
fact that Christ ‘died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures.’ (I Cor. 15:3). 
If the child who comes to Christ is not 
shown that he has sins which he himself 
has committed, there will be failure. 
The Holy Spirit can be depended upon 
to convict every child of his sins when 
we show him from the Word that he is 
a sinner.” 

Yes, there is much Bible reading and 
study in the Child Evangelism program, 
also much memorizing of scripture. The 
learning of no less than 300 Bible 
verses is a goal that some boys and girls 
reach and for which definite recognition 
is given. The Bible is taught as “God’s 
revealed Word’’—inerrant, infallible. 

Still other children are reached 
through the growing number of summer 
vacation Bible schools sponsored by 
Child Evangelism groups across the 
country. Summer camp programs for 
boys and girls provide additional 


opportunity for insiruction. These play 
a large part in the New England Fel- 
lowship, their conference center in New 
Hampshire being open from June 30 to 
September 3, with special weeks for 
children, youth and adults. In addition 
to its own workers, leadership for these 
summer programs is recruited from 
among fundamentalist churches and 


from missionaries home on furlough. 


Recently ihis fellowship launched a 
three-year building campaign to double 
its summer conference facilities. An 
expenditure of some $75,000 is anti- 
cipated. 


How the radio leads “‘little 

sinners’ to Christ 

Turning his radio dial and coming 
unexpectedly upon a Child Evangelism 
program the average listener might well 
be surprised. Over a Boston station 
last Saturday morning a small boy who 
had just turned three sang a solo—a 
bit falteringly. The words were some- 
thing like these: 
O say but I’m glad, O say but I’m glad; 
O wonderful, marvelous love he brings, 


With bands and banners “Youth for Christ” meetings are streamlined revivalism 
using radio showmanship as a major feature. Conservative businessmen foot the 
bill for this bobby soxers’ version of “the old-time religion.” 


O say but I’m glad. 
Jesus has taken my sins away; 
O say but I’m glad, 


The magazine Church Evangelism lists 
ten stations from which its programs 
are broadcast daily and weekly. Occa- 
sionally there are photographs of chil- 
dren who have been “saved” by lisiening 
to these broadcasts. Here is a girl from 
Iowa who “thought she was saved until 
she listened to the R. K. B. C. and 
learned that she wasn’t. Now she says 
she knows for sure she is saved.” An- 
other child of five or six, daughter of a 
minister, was found beside the radio 
crying bitterly because she wasn’t saved. 
“Her parenis led her right then to the 
Saviour.” A smiling four-year-old from 
Nebraska is reported by his mother as 
having been convicted of his sins, led 
to the Lord and now “he knows he is 
saved and is a happy little Christian.” 


Who foots the bill? 


How are these programs—home, pub- 
lic school, vacation school, summer 
camp, radio—financed? “The interna- 
tional work and each smaller unit is 
financed: through definite prayer for the 
needs and letting interested persons 
know what the needs are.” In the spring 
of 1945 New England Fellowship re- 
ported expenditures totaling $136,- 
176.74 for the previous year. 

What of this wave of conservatism? 
Will it pass with the ending of the war, 
or is it, through its use of the radio 
and other modern facilities, becoming 
firmly intrenched as a part of our Ameri- 
can life? Granted that there will 
always be differences in religious prac- 
tice, that we shall continue to defend 
the right of every man to believe as he 
wishes, within this framework are there 
some things that the liberal church can 
still do? It would seem so. Here are 
a few questions and suggestions to start 
us thinking. 

l. Is it important that leaders and 
lay people in our churches become aware 
of what is happening all about them? 
If so, can we not, this fall, set up some 
study or reading groups in our churches 
to do the following: (a) investigate this 
trend, (b) gather information concern- 
ing it, (c) see its relation to the liberal 
church as a whole and to the local 
church in particular, (d) make specific 
plans for action in accordance with 
these findings? 

2. What, as liberals, should be our 
atiitude toward the Youth for Christ 
movement? Here is an_ interesting 
study for your youth group. Liberal 
young people (or their leaders) are con- 
stantly being criticized because of the 
haziness of their own beliefs. Let them 
find out some things about this group, 

(Continued on page 396) . 
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Today’s curriculum determines tomorrow’s church 


How Can We Teach Our Religion? 


by RAYMOND B. JOHNSON 


Raymonp B. Jounson, before his entry into the Unitarian ministry in 1943, 
had a distinguished career as an educator, having been headmaster in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; White Plains and Utica, New York; and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He is now minister to the First and Second Parishes in Hingham 
and the First Parish Unitarian Church of Scituate, Massachusetts. 


BEFORE planning a curriculum to rec- 
ommend to our church schools, it is 
necessary to analyze our purposes and 
to determine our objectives. We find we 
have in common with all denominaiions 
the desire to help our children to 
strengthen their character, and control 
and direct their conduct by self-analysis, 
by appreciation of others and by whole- 
some adjustment to society. We find 
that ihe ideals of such conduct and such 
adjustment are expressed by every re- 
ligious group and by many who pro- 
fess no religion, but that they are best 
expressed and are most familiar to us 
in the Christian code of living. 


Why church schools at all? 


The emphasis on separation of church 
and state in our country may have in- 
fluenced us ai times to underestimate 
moral values in our secular teaching or 
in our choice of teachers. Regardless 
of this, religious instruction is the nat- 
ural medium for stressing ideals of 
conduct. Moreover, religious instruc- 
tion being almost wholly barred from 
our public schools, it becomes inevitable 
that church schools must re-evaluate in 
a religious framework knowledge ac- 
quired at secular schools, must examine 
the children’s actual experience in the 
light of religious motivation, and must 
further introduce vicarious experience 
to illuminate ideals of living. 

All church schools of any religion 
have this objective of conduct in com- 
mon. They are also agreed that reli- 
gion is concerned with an explanation 
of the world’ and of life in terms of 
origin and purpose, that a religious 
schooling proposes to aid in the de- 
velopment of a philosophy that will en- 
able the individual to adjust all events 
of life, personal and otherwise, into an 
orderly and understandable universe. 


We need more than the Bible 


From this point on, Unitarians are 
faced with a peculiar problem in plan- 
ning a curriculum for their church 
schools. Most Chrisiian churches insist 
upon an acceptance of specific beliefs 
in their interpretation of Christianity. 
The New Testament is a compilation of 


writings, many of which seem to favor 
this interpretation. The history of Chris- 
tianity reveals the introduction by 
church authorities of further prescribed 
limitations to this interpretation. The 
sociery to which our children must ad- 
just themselves pays lip service at least 
to such an interpretation. 

Moreover, in the Western world 
Christianity has been a considerable 
factor in the development of civiliza- 
tion. The attitude toward life and other 
people and oneself, the conception of 
God in relation to ihe world and the 
people in it—proposed by Jesus accord- 
ing to the reports of the Gospels—is still 
a noble challenge. More than that, it 
is probably responsible for much of 
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The author explores the fact that 
Unitarians approach the Bible in a 
manner sharply different from that 
of most Christians. 
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the progress man has made since it 
was presented. 

Then, too, the Old Testament records 
the struggle of the Jewish people to 
evolve a conception of God and a phi- 
losophy of life in the midst of problems 
peculiar to their own changing situa- 
tions. It contains some of the finest 
passages in literature expressing ihe 
highest ideals, and it is still a storehouse 
of challenges to our present living. 
Much of this inspiration, however, is 
lacking without a thorough and critical 
understanding of the background in- 
volved in each passage. Besides, a con- 
siderable portion of the material in the 
Old Testament is lacking altogether in 
any challenge. Yet the majority of 
Christians with whom our children will 
associate insist upon both Old and New 
Testamen.is as complete and final au- 
thority for their religion, a sacred au- 
thority immune from scholarly criticism 
and honest disagreement. 

The situation is still further compli- 
cated by the general opinion thai the 
word Christian can properly be applied 


only to those who agree to this artificial 
incubus that has been arbitrarily super- 
imposed upon the fundamental theme of 
Jesus’ preaching. 

We find ourselves, then, faced by the 
necessity of acquainting our children 
with this superimposed “Christianity” 
and, at the same time, by the desire that 
they examine it with free use of their 
intelligence, scientifically as well as 
understandingly. It becomes increas- 
ingly evident that our church schools 
must approach Bible study in a very 
different way from what has been cus- 
tomary. 

This necessity brings with it an addi- 
tional complication in that Unitarians 
themselves have, in many instances, 
remained accustomed to the familiar 
groove of century-old attitudes toward 
Bible study. Although they espouse the 
Unitarian approach to religion, still, 
when it comes to teaching their children, 
they fall back on time-honored slogans 
without the same exercise of free intelli- 
gence, logical consistency and readiness 
to keep pace with the advance of 
knowledge. 


Children don’t learn— 

they “find out’’ 

Meanwhile, from outside the field of 
religion another new factor has come 
that also calls for an altered procedure 
in church schools. This is the twenti- 
eth-century development in psychology. 
A tremendous revolution has taken place 
in education because of what has been 
discovered about how children learn. 
Gradually, during this half century, our 
schools have changed their program of 
study, their classroom procedure and 
the materials used. Fundamentally, the 
difference is in the premise from which 
education begins. The agelong point of 
view had been that there were definitely 
established treasures of knowledge that 
must ai all costs be imbibed, that educa- 
tion consisted in learning, often in the 
hardest way, these facts or languages or 
works, sacred by reason of traditional 
reverence. Somehow, the training ac- 
quired would “transfer” to the meeting 
of new problems and situations of a new 
age. The modern point of view is that 
we begin, rather, with the child, his ex- 
perience to date, his individual capabili- 
ties, his natural curiosity and his inter- 
est in personal participation in the 
learning process. We also begin with 
the objectives of preparing the child 
to cope wih life as he finds it, to use his 
capacities to the full, and to meet unex- 
pected situations with powers acquired 
by exercising them. The materials, ¥ 
textbooks, the sacred treasures of learn- 
ing, all, therefore, are re-examined as to 
their use and ireatment on the basis of 
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by MARTHA M. ELIOT, M.D. 


OUR POSTWAR CHILDREN 


The tradition of Horace Mann, Unitarian pioneer in edu- 
cation, demands action now to protect America’s children 


“Our victory in this war will be a vic- 
tory for the future, a future that belongs 
to children and young people,” the Na- 
tional Commission on Children in War- 
time said last April. That was written 
last spring before we knew that peace 
was close at hand. Now peace gives us 
the opportunity to turn again to our 
most important and most satisfying task 
—building the future of our naiion by 
giving the children of today the best 
chance that children have ever had to 
grow in strength of mind and _ body, 
attain an education, learn how to live 
with their fellows at home and ihrough- 
out the world, and to take their place 
effectively in our democratic society. 


America must protect 
all of her'children 


Two recent reports have outlined for 


us the action to be taken, ihe standards — 


we should set to achieve the services 
needed to reach all our children and give 
them the start in life they need in order 
to share in building the world of the 
future. The White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy in 1940 
reviewed ihe many conditions hazardous 
to children and the future of democracy 
and made comprehensive recommenda- 
tions dealing with all phases of child 
life. The motif occurring again and 
again through the report was “our 
concern, every child”; the objective was 
to make available for all children the 
health, welfare and educational services 
that experience has shown to be effeciive 
in serving some of our children. 

In the spring of 1945, the National 
Commission on Children in Wartime re- 
stated our objectives and in its report 
“Building the Future for Children and 
Youth” outlined definite action jhat 
should be taken soon by Federal, state 
and local governments to extend health 
and welfare services and opportunity for 
education to all our children wherever 
they live and whoever their parents may 


Dr. Marrua May E ior is Associate 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau in the 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. Following the completion of her 
doetorate in medicine at Johns Hopkins 
University, she served in pediatric depart- 
ments of hospitals in St. Louis, Boston 
and New Haven. 
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be. Proposals to attain these objectives 
through state and community organiza- 
tion in the interests of children are an 
important part of the commission’s re- 
port. 

One hundred years ago Horace Mann 
was bringing into the light this nation’s 
growing concern jhat all children should 


“We should settle down to putting 
children’s needs first in our commun- 
ity life.” 


be given the opportunity for education 
through public schools, schools sup- 
ported through tax funds collected from 
all the people. Today in the wake of 
the most terrible war that the world has 
known, this nation is becoming increas- 
ingly aware that “the health of chil- 
dren, no less than their education, is a 
public responsibility,” and that it has 
sadly neglected the health and medical 
care of its most valuable, and yet iis 
most vulnerable and least vocal group 
of citizens. Selective service statistics 
show that one out of every four eighteen- 
year-old boys were rejected for general 
military service on account of physical 
disability, emotional insiability or in- 
tellectual incapacity. Year after year 
examinations of school children show 
the same defects found at previous ex- 
aminations. Large numbers of boys 
and girls reach adolescence and matur- 
ity with many correctible defects or 


adverse health conditions. No major 
steps have been taken to correct this 
situation that calls for therapeutic as 
well as preventive measures. 

Facts and figures are cited in the 
National Commission’s report to sub- 
staniiate its urgent recommendation 
that steps be taken now to expand the 
nation’s local, state and Federal pro- 
grams for maternity care and child 
health services, and for medical care of 
sick children including crippled and 
otherwise physically handicapped chil- 
dren. 

The need for local health organiza- 
tion through which the program must 
be put in operation, for health centers, 


‘hospitals, convalescent homes and for 


organized maternity, preschool and 
school health services is stressed. With- 
out these facilities and without appro- 
priate co-ordination of the services to 
be rendered in them by professional 
personnel it is pointed out that health 
services and medical care of high qual- 
ity cannot be assured for all mothers 
and children. 

This matter of improving the quality 
of medical care for mothers and _chil- 
dren is one of the major objectives of 
the commission’s recommendations. For 
years now the distribution of medical 
service to mothers and children has not 
kept pace with the increase in our 
knowledge and skills in the prevention 
and cure of disease. In some places in 
this country, care of the highest known 
quality and adequaie in quantity is 
available to those who can pay for it or 
to those who are entitled to obtain it in 
the institutions or clinics where it is 
offered free or for a small charge. To 
great numbers of children in this coun- 
try, however, and to great numbers of 
maternity patients these highest skills 
are not available. There are the eco- 
nomic barriers; there is the lack of hos- 
pitals, health centers and specialists in 
many small towns and rural areas; 
there is the unequal distribution of gen- 
eral practitioners. For example, less 
than 3 per cent of pediatricians (those 
certified by the Board of Pediatrics) 
practice in communities of 2,500 or less 
population or in rural areas, and yet 
more than half the nation’s children live 
in ihese places. 


Maternal medical care must 
become available everywhere 


The commission faced this situation 
frankly by recommending, as one of the 
conditions of approval of a state plan 
of health and medical service to mothers 
and children financed in part by Fed- 
eral funds, the availability of such serv- 
ice to all mothers and children who 
elect to participate in the program with- 


out discrimination because of race, color, 


ae 


national origin or residence require- 
ments. Still another recommendaiion 
states that Federal and state funds 
should be made available in sufficient 
amounts to provide for progressive ex- 
pansion of the program until within a 
definite period of time, not more than 
ten years, each state would be able to 
assure the availability of the services to 
all mothers and children within the 
siate. Fifty million dollars for mater- 
nal and child health and twenty-five mil- 
lion for services to crippled and other 
physically-handicapped children are the 
additional amounts recommended by the 
commission for the first year of ex- 
pansion. School health ‘service, dental 
care, treatment of children with rheu- 
matic fever or cerebral palsy, materniiy 
care, care for young women and mental 
health are among the many specific 
needs described. The report deprevates 
the present limitation of existing Fed- 
eral grants for these purposes to 
a total of less than ten million dol- 
lars and recommends that Congress de- 
termine each year how much will be 
required to meet the known needs of 
the siates to carry out the program. 

The recommendations of the commis- 
sion. to improve our maiernal and 
child health services are bold; they are 
far-reaching; they will be called revolu- 
tionary because they strike vigorously 
at the heart of one of the nation’s sorest 
needs. They call for statesmanship on 
the part of the leaders of the people, 
those who help mold public opinion, 
and récognition of the responsibility 
that must be assumed by the nation as a 
whole if the situation is to be remedied. 

Today there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of children in the United States 
whose home condiiions or individual 
problems call for social assistance from 
the community to assure to them a fair 
opportunity as they grow up. Chil- 
dren whose homes are broken; children 
born out of wedlock, who suffer from 
parental disability, neglect or discard; 
those whose mothers must work; run- 
away children; children detained in 
jails; those who seek work or adventure 
in hazardous places—many of them and 
their families need the aid of child 
welfare workers to cope with their 
difficulties. 

Along with the chance to go to 
school we need to protect boys and girls 
against child labor and to safeguard 
their_entrance into employment. The 
war has drawn large numbers of boys 
and girls from fourteen to seventeen 
into employment. We must get many of 
these young workers back into high 
school and we must keep in school the 

oncoming group of boys and girls of 
_ this age. Even so we are likely to have 
a large group of adolescent workers who 


have left their home communities and 
who may be stranded during the recon- 
version period. 

We have heard a great deal during 
the war period about ihe neglect of 
children that comes when mothers work 
and about juvenile delinquency that is 
the inescapable evidence of our neglect 
of children. Now we should settle down 
to putting children’s needs first in our 
community life. 

The low economic level at which such 
a large number of families in this coun- 
iry must live is the underlying cause of 
many of the difficulties in which chil- 
dren and youth are found. Even in the 
relatively good year of 1940, about half 
our children were living in families with 
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NOTE ON NEUTRONS 
By PHELPS PUTNAM 


This is the way you do: 
You are not complaining 
Because your enemies died 
With much complaining. 


Bang! Bang! The villains died; 
And the horses ran away, 
Hearing the motor cars 

And the trains, the other day. 


And the steam engine, think 
What a brute it was 
Upsetting society and 
Changing what was. 
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incomes of less than twenty dollars a 
week. In one state, I was recently told, 
about one-third of the families have an 
income of less than two hundred and 
fifty dollars a year. Under such eco- 
nomic conditions families are seriously 
handicapped in providing the food, 
shelter, clothing, medical care, recrea- 
tion and other leisure-time activities that 
make for wholesome family life, normal 
physical and mental health of the grow- 
ing children, and opportunity for ado- 
lescents and youth to learn ‘to emerge 
in a manner acceptable to society from 
the relative protection of family life to 
a state of independence as a mature 
and co-operative individual ready to 
take his place in ‘a democratic com- 
munity. 


Community health services today 
scell ketter children tomorrow 


To be realistic in meeting the exist- 
ing situation, responsible citizens 
through their local, state and Federal 
governments must see that action of two 
types is taken: first, a minimum wage 


compatible with a decent standard of 
living, bulwarked by insurance against 
unemployment; and second, the pro- 
vision of community services to make 
available to all families the health and 
welfare services and the educational 
opportunities that all require. Fortu- 
nately, we have made a beginning on 
boih types of action. 

Bills are now before Congress on 
many of these issues, and state legisla- 
tion will be needed. However, children 
live in our communities and it is there 
that we must see that they are served. 
The National Commission on Children 
in Wartime has recommended that in 
every state and community there should 
be a continuing commission or council 
for children and youth, charged with 
responsibility for reviewing conditions 
affecting children and youth, developing 
sound social policies and services for 
children and youth, and _ stimulating 
public and private agencies and plan- 
ning groups to develop the services and 
policies found necessary. 

The evidence of need is so great on 
all fronts that we may sometimes be 
bewildered and not know where to start. 
If, as a guide in planning our national, 
state and local action, we think always 
of the needs of children and youth and 
the effect of the measures we propose 
upon them, we will move forward in a 
way that will continue to build up a 
sound foundation for our democratic 
way of life. = 


OUR WIDER PUBLIC 


“‘More Important Than Atomic 
Energy” 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot’s Unitar- 
ian Horizons editorial, printed in 
the September issue of ‘’The Chris- 
tian Register,’ appeared in one 
hundred American newspapers. The 
editorial entitled ‘‘“More Important 
Than Atomic Energy’’ commented 
upon Senator Pepper’s bill for con- 
tinuation of maternal and. child 
health care in peacetime.  Full- 
page and quarter-page advertise- 
ments using Dr. Eliot’s editorial as 
the entire text were sponsored by 
the Latex Corporation of Dover, 
Delaware. 


“Practicing Unitarians” 


The editorial ‘’Practicing Unitar- 
ians’”’ published in the May issue of 
“The Christian Register’’ appeared 
in full in the August number of 
“The Beacon” of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 
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Unitarian HORIZONS 


As We Face the Difficult Future ey 


Vicrory has brought to all of us a lot of new responsibili- 
ties; and when we manage to get a few quiet moments to 
ask ourselves just what these new responsibilities will mean 
—in terms of personal plans and hopes and duties—I sus- 
pect that many of us find ourselves more than a little bewil- 
dered. Wherever we turn, whatever practical question we 
begin by asking, we find ourselves faced by a pretty confus- 
ing set of new facts and new relationships. Starting with 
the small circle of an individual’s life, widening out into the 
larger circles of family and community life, and then trying 
to grasp something of what the new world picture may really 
mean, we find on all sides an array of problems in which 
many factors are unknown and unpredictable. It is not 
surprising, therefore, if we begin to wonder whether we can 
ever manage to get hold of enough wisdom and enough 
courage to do a decent, self-respecting job of dealing with 


the new obligations. 


The great need for 

honest self-appraisal 

That mood is natural and wholesome. Without it, we 
should simply go blundering ahead, committing mistake 
after mistake, taking the wrong turn a dozen times a day, 
stumbling into the ditches instead of keeping to the crown 
of the road, laying up for ourselves and for others a treasury 
of future catastrophe that would not long be delayed. The 
one utterly useless mood is that of jaunty self-confidence. 
The absolutely indispensable starting-point in a time like 
ours is the mood of honest self-appraisal and teachableness. 
Surely today the beginning of wisdom lies in the valley of a 
sincere and candid humility. : 

The old rules 

crumble into dust 

Of all people, those who feel this need most keenly are 

probably the fathers and mothers of young children. The 
bewilderment that the present situation induces in almost 
all of us is made more severe and more disturbing if we 
happen to be responsible for the education of boys and 
girls—our own, or someone else’s. How are we to know 
what to teach to youngsters that can in any real way prepare 
them for what their world will be like a few years hence? 
_The old rules—even the best rules of the most recent past— 
topple off their pedestals and crumble into useless dust. 
Or so, at least, it seems. And for parents the need for light 


and guidance and instruction as to how they can meet their 
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immediate and urgently pressing responsibilities is so obvi- 
ous that it quickly takes the center of the stage. 

Moving from self-distrust 

to humility 

But there is a world of difference between self-distrust 
and humility; and I think one might almost define religion 
as the power that enables us to keep this difference clearly in 
mind and to move steadily from the self-distrust that 
cripples to the humility that is the sourcesof wisdom and 
strength. 

Self-distrust cripples us because it is lack of faith. “I 
don’t know what to do, and I don’t believe I can ever find 
out. The problems life presents to me are too big for me, 
and I don’t expect to be able to grow up in time to meet 
them. Somebody else will have to take the load off my 
shoulders.” That way lies despair. 

Humility strengthens us because it is of the very essence 
of faith. “I don’t know what to do, but I ought to be able 
to find out. The problems life presents to me are too big 
for me but I propose to grow up fast enough to meet them 
head on. Other people can, and will, help me, so that I 
can carry my own load.” That way lies victory. 


The job of religion 


Right now, the main job of religion is to convert self- 
distrust into humility, to change men’s inner attitudes from 
despair toward sober confidence, to fortify them against the 
natural but deadly inroads of pessimism, and to build up 
their faith in themselves. 

This cannot be done by either ‘of two methods that 
religion has frequently used in the past. It cannot be done 
by playing down the extent or the full weight of the difficul- 
ties, as though the religious man were somehow immune to 
the hazards, and magically protected from the dangers that 
other men must meet. Nor can it be done by shifting the 
responsibility to God, so that man really has no need to find 
the wisdom and the courage with which to face his problems. 

The problems are real, and no magic can wipe them 
out. Our present lack of knowledge and moral fiber is 
equally real, and it will not do to substitute even God’s 
wisdom and moral character for ours. What is required is 
the humility that will accept the facts and proceed to learn 
how to change them, humility that is rooted and grounded 
in positive faith that wisdom and moral fiber can be 
achieved by us. 

Unless I am much misled by what has come recently 
under my personal observation, this mood of careful and 
humble-minded confidence—Jan Masaryk has called it 
“sombre optimism”—is the prevailing mood today. It is 
full of promise for the future. F. M. E. 
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THE MINISTER AND 
THE CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 370) 
were studied: Consider the Children— 


How They Grow, Teaching Religion | 


Creatively, Religion for Today and The 
Growth of the Idea of God in the Bible. 
Over the course of three years, meetings 
were held every month. The minister 
felt that they were so important he even 
interrupted his vacation to return for 
the regular teachers’ meeting. In addi- 
tion to this, he established the practice 
of thaving semiannual parent-teacher 
meetings to which leading religious edu- 
cators were invited as speakers and 
forum leaders. Each succeeding parent- 
teacher meeting was more enthusiasti- 
cally attended than the previous one, 
and even the first was very successful. 

Thirdly, the minister, perhaps better 
than anyone else, can reach the parents. 
One minister has worked out the follow- 
ing system. When he learns that a baby 
is expected, he calls at the home and 
leaves a book suitable for expectant 
parents. It helps them to understand 
ihe responsibility and privileges of 
parenthood. When the baby is born, 
he calls at the hospital and takes an- 
other book that is aimed to help them 
guide their child’s religious growth. On 
the child’s first birthday, and on the 
second too, he sends a thoughtful leiter 
to the parents. On the third birthday, 
he calls and invites the parents to enroll 
the child in the church nursery school. 

However, that minister and his wife 
do not feel that enough help is being 
given to the parents during the early 
weeks and months of the child’s life. 
They are now working together on a 
series of letters, to be printed in leaflet 
form, presenting a sound philosophy of 


religious education for parents and. 


giving practical suggestions as to how 
this philosophy might be applied to their 
children. Their plan is to send a 
monthly letter to the parents during the 
first year, a letter every two months 
during the second year and a letter 
every three months during the third 
year. When the child has reached the 
age of three, they would recommend that 
the parenis enroll him in a good nursery 
school with a mature, trained staff. 


The dangerous revival of orthodoxy 
challenges liberal teachers today 


The minister can do much to qualify 
himself and to help the parents and 
teachers in the all-important task of 
guiding the religious growth of chil- 
dren; but he cannot do too much, nor 
can he begin too soon. Every child is 
developing some kind of religion. The 
question is: what kind and how good is 


The Church of the 
LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


The parish that serves forty-four states, Canada, 
Britain and Latin America 


I aM writing this message to the mem- 
bers of our fellowship and all readers 
of the Register several days before the 
first anniversary of the inauguration of 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship. 
On September 12, 1944, the ceremony 
occurred in the chapel. Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, President of the American 
Unitarian Association, as Honorary 
Minister, presided, and the Minister- 
elect gave an address. 

It was an event to be remembered. 
Here was the creation of a community 
of persons of Unitarian belief, isolated 
in widely separated places where there 
were no congregaiions of our faith. 
They were now to be united in a real 
fellowship, ‘with a ministry that would 
serve them and keep in continuous com- 
munication with them. In the begin- 
ning we were twenty persons, including 
directors, officers and members of the 
staff of the Association. 

Today our household has become 
more than three hundred individual 
contributors who, in many cases, have 
relatives and others living with them, 
so that the number enjoying the services 
of the church is about eight hundred 
souls. These fellow members are living 
in forty-four states, in five provinces of 
Canada, in Hawaii, Mexico, Chile and 
Brazil, in England; in addition a num- 
ber are serving in the armed forces. 

The fellowship is increasing steadily. 


Every day we receive inquiries and 
applications for membership. The let- 
ters that come are warm with a desire 
to belong with those of the same spirit 
in the great faith of our Unitarian re- 
ligion, and to “seek together the love 
which quickens fellowship and the truth 
which makes men free.” 


A great year to be alive! 


Through these days of our first year 
we have witnessed the victory in the 
war, and now we share in the prepara- 
tion of the peace. Our Unitarian belief 
in man found expression in the historic 
assembly of the United Nations. The 
preamble to the United Nations’ Charter 
declared, “We the united peoples re- 
affirm our faith in the dignity and worth 
of the human person.” 

It is also stated in that document that 
the end of all human association is the 
well-being of the individual. Here is 
the Christian principle, for Jesus be- 
lieved in man. Though this faith has 
been corrupted with tragic consequence, 
today there comes a new declaration, a 
rebirth in ourselves as men. The quali- 
ties that men possess because they are 
men; that all men possess in one degree 
or another, the man that is in all men, 
is all men, says Archibald MacLeish, 
this is the dynamic affirmation of our 
new age, the age of man. 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


it? A revival of orthodoxy is sweeping 
America today. The leaders of this 
movement are wise enough to know that 
the future of their movement depends 
upon winning the loyalty of vast num- 
bers of children. To this end they are 
exerting much effort and spending much 
money. Their method is authoritarian 
—*... for the Bible tells me so”—and 
their purpose is to “win souls for 
Christ.” Their emphasis is upon what 
they think a person must do to be saved 
from some future hell beyond the grave. 
They have little concern for economic or 
social problems. All of this is abso- 
lutely contrary to the method and pur- 
pose of liberal religion, and all of it is 
a fearful threat in a day when the atomic 
bomb is the mere first of many unim- 
aginable powers. Liberal religion is 
concerned about the lot of man here and 
now. Liberal religion uses a democratic, 
scientific method to help children 
develop a way of thinking that will not 


conflict with experience or common 
sense, and that will grow in depth and 
breadth through creative experience as 
long as life lasts. Each individual as 
well as each nation needs the free, demo- 
cratic, creative and positive teachings 
of liberal religion. Let there be no 
apology about this confidence! Let 
every minister proclaim the validity of 
those ideals! 

A liberal minister is right to be con- 
cerned about such matters as legislative 
problems, international affairs and 
community improvement. Yet no minis- 
ter should neglect the children. They 
have a right to the very best that the 
minister can offer by way of guidance 
for their parents and teachers. It is a 
wise minister who pauses to consider 
their need, and who then goes into 
action, convinced that of all the demands 
made upon his time, talent and strength, 
nothing is more important than the 
needs of the children in the church. 
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EMERSON 


South of the Rio Grande 


AFTER long neglect an _ increasing 
number of us are becoming aware not 
merely of the Latin-American world of 
trade, travel and the tango, but also of 
its thoughi. Articles and books written 
by Latin-American thinkers are appear- 
ing with greater frequency in English 
so that even the non-Spanish and non- 
Portuguese people can read them. Not 
a few Latin-American literary men, on 
the other hand, have been acquainted 
for many decades with at least some of 
our outstanding authors. Among the 
writers read- and studied by Latin 
Americans is Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Let us therefore see how he and his 
literary work have influenced those in 
the countries south of us. We shall 
begin in the past century with an 
eminent Argentine, and conclude with 
the present time. 


Sarmiento, Argentine states- 
man, a personal friend 


Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, educa- 
tor and statesman of Argentina, re- 
ferred to Emerson as a “poet and writer 
of various philosophical works that 
reveal him to be a profound thinker.” 
The Argentine lived from 1811 to 1888, 
thus being a contemporary of the New 
England essayist who was born in 1803 
and died in 1882. At two different times 
Sarmiento was in the United States. 
About ihe middle of the last century he 
traveled not only to Europe but to the 
United States as well, in order to study 
educational methods. Later he was in 
the United States for ihree years, be- 
ginning in 1865, as minister from 
Argentina. While still minister and 
absent from his country, he was elected 
President of Argentina; returning to his 
country, he held the office for six years. 
During his stay in the Uniied States he 
became a friend of Emerson. Sarmiento, 
in his “Essay on Massachusetts, Boston, 
Concord, Cambridge,” wrote with ad- 
miration of his impressions of Concord, 
saying that the town was a “model of 
rural civilized life.’ He had long talks 


Joun H. Hersuey is editor of a new 
quarterly, “Latin American Thought.’ As 
a Unitarian minister he has served 
churches in Geneseo, Illinois; Louisville, 
Kentucky; Laconia, New Hampshire; and 
West Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
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with Emerson, he also stated, and added 
that “we spoke of everything, of educa- 
tion, schools, climate.” 


Emperor of Brazil read 
all Emerson’s works 


Turning to another South American 
country, Brazil, a brief mention may be 
made of an interesting fact pointed out 
by Van Wyck Brooks in his book, Life 
of Emerson. He says that the Emperor 
of Brazil read Emerson’s writings from 
beginning to end. Dom Pedro II lived 
from 1825 to 1891, and ruled the coun- 
try for more than half a century. His 
travels outside his own land brought 
him to the United States in connection 
with the Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia in 1876. The enlightened ruler 
is said to have possessed a great love of 
learning that led him to study thinkers 
of Europe and America, including 
Emerson. 

In 1884 in the New Lyceum in 
Havana, Cuba, Enrique José Varona, 
philosopher, writer and public official, 
delivered a lecture on Emerson. Born 
in 1849 in Cuba, Varona lived to the age 
of eighty-four, dying in 1933. At dif- 
ferent times he visited the United States 
to participate in the campaign for Cuban 
independence from Spain. In his lecture 
on the Sage of Concord given in 
Havana, Varona declared that Emerson 
possessed “powerful originality,” and 
“thought so profound, and at the same 
time so vast in conception.” Himself a 
noted essayist, the Cuban writer ex- 
pressed the judgment that Emerson as 
a writer was “aliernately luminous and 
obscure, ordinary and sublime, meta- 
physical and positivist, believer and 
sceptic, but always great and original.” 
The essays and addresses, he further 
said, “reveal a spirit so perspicacious, 
a reflection so sustained over all the 
great human problems of existence, and 
a sensibility so exquisite, sympathetic 
and generous, that it is not possible to 
be drawn away from their charm.” 


A freethinker praises 
the “Great Preacher” 


In the year 1916 another distin- 
guished Argentine visited Boston and 
Harvard University where he increased 
his knowledge of Emerson. He was 
José Ingenieros, a freethinker, sociolo- 
gist and philosopher. Returning to 


Argentina from the United States, he 
delivered a course of lectures in the 
University of Buenos Aires on the theme, 
“Emerson and Ethics.” These lectures 
became the basis of a book by Ingeni- 
eros entitled, Hacia una Moral sin 
Dogmas (Toward a Morality without 
Dogmas). In this volume the author 
said a great deal about Emerson’s 
career and ideas. “Emerson,” he wrote, 
“belonged to the rank of great preach- 
ers, possessed more of inspiration than 
a scientist.” One of the many passages 
that he quotes approvingly from Emer- 
son’s writings is the following from the 
Harvard. Divinity School Address of 
1838: “If a man is at heart just, then 
in so far is he God; the safety of God, 
the immortality of God, the majesty of 
God, do enter into that man with jus- 
tice.” Ingenieros maintained vigor- 
ously that morality should be com- 
pletely divorced from metaphysical 
speculation and theological dogmas, 
and declared that such was Emerson’s 
teaching. “Morality,” the Argentine 
wrote, “can be born, developed, pros- 
pered, and advanced without having for 
its foundation the idea of a transcendent 
divinity or of life after death.” Affirma- 
tively, Ingenieros held that morality is 
in essence “natural and human,” being 
based on social experience _ itself. 
“Morality, as an autonomous phe- 
nomenon, is a spontaneous result of 
nature and of life in society.” “The 
Religion of the Moral Ideal elevates the 
individual toward’ dignity and society 
toward justice.’ Thus through José 
Ingenieros, as well as Sarmiento, did 
Emerson’s influence extend to Argentina. 


Mexican Government 

publishes the essays 

Coming to our own time, the Ministry 
of Education of the Mexican Govern- 
ment published in 1943 a book entitled 
Emerson. It is the sixth volume in a 
series that the ministry is publishing on 
the general theme, El Pensamiento de 
America (The Thought of America), 
the term “America” referring, of course, 
to both the North and the South Ameri- 
can countries. The prologue of the 
book on Emerson is written by Edward 
Larocque Tinker. Among the essays 
included are “Nature,” “Idealism,” 
“Books” and “Civilization.” It is in- 
teresting to note that the book also 


contains the Harvard Divinity School 
Address. - 


Emerson’s thought influences 
Latin-American humanism 


Pedro de Alba, a native of Mexico 
and the assistant director of the Pan- 
American Union, wrote in the Septem- 
ber, 1942, issue of the monthly periodi- 
cal, La Nueva Democracia. a com- 

(Continued on page 889) 


for our Younger Readers | 


NINETY-NINE years ago this month, on 
October 16, 1846, a demonstration took 
place at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital that resulted in what some people 
called “the greatest mercy man has 
shown to man.” 

The students had no idea that this 
was going to happen. They knew some- 
thing was up because the operating 
room was crowded with distinguished 
visitors, and the operation itself—a con- 
_ genital tumor of the neck—was not that 
important. The boys whispered about 
it, hushing quickly when the hospital’s 
chief surgeon, Dr. John Collins Warren, 
said in his precise manner: 

“Since many of you have not been 
informed for what purpose you have 
assembled here I shall now explain it to 
you. There is a gentleman who claims 
he has discovered that the inhalation of 
a certain agent will produce insensibil- 
ity to pain during surgical operations, 
with safety to the patient. ... After 
due consideration I decided to permit 
him to: try the experiment.” 

So that was it! A demonstration of 
something that might deaden the excru- 
tiating agony which patients suffered 
during operations! Doctors had tried 
everything—whiskey, opium, cold, hyp- 
notism, bleeding until the patient lost 
consciousness. Time after time someone 
had claimed to have found the answer. 
Recently a young Hartford dentist had 
used laughing gas, or nitrous oxide, but 
his demonstration had not come off. 
(The first time he had given ioo little, 
and the patient had bellowed with pain; 
the second time he had used too much, 
and the patient had almost died.) And 
here was Dr. Warren explaining that he 
was giving a chance to another dentist, 
Dr. William T. G. Morton; and if Dr. 
Warren, who was old and conservative, 
was willing to try it, it must be good. 

Time was passing and nothing hap- 
pened. Where was Dr. Morton? The 
spectators stirred restlessly and _ the 
patient looked both disappointed and re- 
lieved. Dr. Warren consulted his watch: 
almost half-past ten and the operation 
had been scheduled for ten. He clicked 


Ruopa Truax ALDRICH who is a new con- 
tributor of children’s stories to “The 
Christian Register” is well known for her 
novels and stories with a medical back- 
ground. She has published “Green Is the 
Golden Tree,” “This dynasty of Doctors” 
and last year, “Joseph Lister, Father of 
Modern Surgery.” 
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THE DEATH OF PAIN 


The first painless operation performed in an atmosphere 
of suspense and uncertainty opened a new era in medicine 


shut the watch case, drew down his long 
upper lip, and said dryly, “As Dr. Mor- 
ton has not arrived, I presume he is 
otherwise engaged.” 

The students laughed tactfully, hush- 
ing as Dr. Warren went over to the 
patient, felt out the tumor on his throat, 
and nodded to his son, Dr. Jonathan 
Mason Warren, to hand him the knife. 


In- the breathless silence that always 
Kaa Kwak KKK KKK 


A CHILDLESS STREET 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


A childless street is like the sky 

With all the birds departed, 

There is no song or happy shout, 

No sudden glad games started, 

No laughter light upon the wind, 

No brief skirts whipped and blowing 

No little sturdy trousered legs 

Of small boys swiftly going. 

I like a street where children are, 

I like their hue and crying, 

I like the high blue summer sky 

With many wild birds flying. 

A childless street, a birdless sky— 

There’s loneliness about them. 

Let there be children and bright birds, 

No heart can do without them! 
From Children’s Religion, 
Copyright, The Pilgrim Press. 
Used by permission. 
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preceded the initial incision, the door 
opened suddenly and Dr. Morton dashed 
into the room. He was a young man, 
not over thirty. The students couldn’t 
hear what he said, and his flowing 
moustache made it hard for them to 
read his lips, but he was evidently apol- 
ogizing for being late and saying some- 
thing about ihe apparatus that he 
carried in his hand. 

Dr. Warren cut him short, saying sar- 
castically, “Quite so. And now—your 
patient is ready.” 

William Morton said a few words 
to the patient on the operating chair 
before him. Then he leaned over and 
applied to his lips a piece of tubing 
connected with the glass object he held 
in his hand. A curious sweetish odor 


drifted through the room. Was there 


ether in Dr. Morton’s secret concoction? 
It could be, thought the doctors, for stu- 
dents often injured themselves without 
feeling any pain while they were snif- 
fing ether during the “ether frolics” 
that were fashionable those days. 

Five minutes passed. The room was 
quiet except for a moment when the 
patient struggled and the spectators 
gasped. Then everything was still. Re- 
moving the inhalator from the patient’s 
mouth, Dr. Morton turned to his supe- 
rior and said, with a trace of sarcasm 
in his voice, “Dr. Warren, your patient 
is ready.” 

The young man lay quiet during the 
operation. No flinching, not even in- 
voluntary contractions—it was as 
though he were in a drunken stupor. 
Once he moved his head muttering as 
though his sleep was disturbed by 
nightmares. In a few minutes it was 
over and Dr. Warren was calling him 
by name, asking him if he felt any pain. 

“Young Gilbert Abbot was dazed. His 
voice blurred, drifted away as he tried 
to speak. “No... pain. No pain. Some- 
one... I felt as if someone . . . was 
scraping my neck... with a blunt... 
instrument.” His eyes closed wearily. 

Dr. Warren iurned to his audience. 
“Gentlemen,” he said. “This is no hum- 
bug.” 

Yes, this was it, the greatest triumph 
surgery had ever known! Now sur- 
geons could operate slowly, with care- 
ful attention to detail, could devise op- 
erations that would immeasurably bene- 
fit people who had previously shunned 
surgery in terror until it was too late. 
The way had been opened for the great 
discovery of Lister in 1865—antiseptic 
surgery—which made possible the mir- 
acles we know today. 

Great days for surgery—so great that 
young people often feel there are no 
longer any worlds for them to conquer. 

But the greatest discoveries still lie 
ahead, for marvelous as surgery has 
become it is still painful and danger- 
ous, still only a means of treating con- 
ditions that may be prevented some day. 
The golden age of medicine awaits the 
time when men have learned how to live 
together, when our energies will no 
longer have to be devoted to war and 
to repairing the damages of war. Then, 
truly, may we see the death of pain. 
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SERVICE at Home and Abroad 


“Something We Can 
Really Do...” 


Boys and girls now have 
their own refugee program 


“I’m so glad there is something we can 
really do for those bombed out boys 
and girls over there,” said Robert. 

“Yes,” Bill broke in, shaking his 
head, “there’s no good in just being 
sorry for them.” 

“Or just thinking how lucky we. are 
the war didn’t get over here,” Paul 
added. 

The boys are a group of eight-and- 
ten-year olds in one of our Unitarian 
church schools. They are discussing 
the new plan for Unitarian Service 
Committee projects in which the boys 
and girls of our Unitarian church 
schools can take part. 

“Well, which of the ways to help 
shall we undertake?” asked Miss Bruce, 
their teacher. 

“I suppose the older fellows in Mr. 
Thayer’s class will be making those 
school kits in the fancy overseas 


boxes?” Jack asked. 


Our children will share 


“And it will be for the girls to get 
up the sewing kits,’ Robert pointed 
out. The different projects had been 
outlined earlier in the morning when 
the whole church school had been told 
stories about the desperate needs of 
children in Europe and how American 
children could make a real contribution 
to international good will by sharing 
some of their plenty with their less for- 
tunate little neighbors overseas. 

“Then there is the idea of sending 
books. . . .” Miss Bruce reminded her 
class. 

“Do those kids over there really want 
our old books?” asked Bill, the doubt- 


ing Thomas of the group. 


“But think,” said Miss Bruce, “what — 


if you hadn’t had a book to read for 
said the articulate Robert, 
“Hitler burned lots of books, and the 
bombs, I guess, did the rest. . . .” 

“And now,” Miss Bruce went on, 
“when they can go back to school for 
the first time since the fighting, you 
can see how they need books. . . .” 

“But what books could we send to 
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France? The boys and girls there 
only know French... .” “But I have 


the French-English reader I had last 


br) 


year . . . that works both ways... . 
Several were talking at once now. 
Miss Bruce quieted them by explain- 
ing that for more and more children 
in Europe today, English was becoming 
a second language. This brought out 
the suggestion of sending English read- 
ers as well. At this point Miss Bruce 
said that since they were beginning to 
have so many good ideas, they had 
better appoint a chairman of the collec- 
tion to write down what each one was 
going to contribute. And so the project 
got under way in a businesslike manner. 


What about funny books? 


There was only one other discussion. 
This was when someone asked, “What 
about funny books? Couldn’t the kids 
over there read the pictures anyway?” 


The older boys are making gift boxes 
for the school and toilet kits. 


“I’m sure they would enjoy picture 
books,” said Miss Bruce. “But what 
do you think about funny books .. . 
what kind of ideas about American 
ways do you think they would get from 
most funny books?” 

The class thought this over for a 
minute, and then Robert summed the 
matter up by saying, “No, no funny 
books, and we’d better be careful what 
picture magazines we send them any- 
how or they'll think we are nothing but 
a bunch of movie actors over here!” 


Learning by doing 


Such weighing of values and discus- 
sion of international relationships is one 
of the educational benefits that will 


come to our young people from the new 
Unitarian Service Committe’s church 
school program. Children learn by 
doing. The Service Commiitee projects, 
adapted to what the boys and girls can 
carry out on their own initiative, give 
them an opportunity to have a small but 
purposeful part in the service to human- 
ity that the committee is carrying on all 
over the world. 

The first money contribution to the 
Unitarian Service Committee was from 
a group of Unitarian church school chil- 
dren. Ever since then, there has been 
a “children’s offering” to the Service 
Committee that has been collected in 
church schools over the country and 
presented as an important part of the 
Junior Choir Festival in Boston in the 
spring. 


Will to help finds outlet 


At the time of the collection, our boys 
and girls are told stories abou: the suf- 
fering of the small war victims over- 
seas. But heretofore, because of war 
conditions and Nazi domination of 
Europe, the sympathy and desire to 
help, which these stories aroused, could 
have no other outlet than the financial 
contribution. 

However, last year the Service Com- 
mittee urged the church schools to sup- 
plement the money collection by a 
“treasure chest’ for used children’s 
clothing, so that each Unitarian child 
could bring in a personal gift, a dra- 
matic expression of the will io help. 
This children’s collection of clothing 
was added to the regular church cloth- 
ing collection, as the church school con- 
tribution to the work of the adult 
groups. 


New church school projects 


This year the church schools can have 
an even more active part in the humani- 
tarian work of their Service Committee, 
because now we are authorized, by the 
President’s War Relief Control Board, 
to make “collections in kind.” We can 
collect not only clothing but school ma- 
terials, sewing and toilet articles. Even 
garden and carpenter’s tools can be 
shipped by our warehouse to help the 
children of Europe help themselves back 
to normal living again. 

To assist the church schools all over 
the country to take part in the new proj- 
ects, the Service Committee has pre- 
pared a ten-page handbook that gives 
detailed directions for collecting and 
shipping the kits. The handbook also 
contains a number of “human interest” 
stories about children in Europe that 
we are helping. It gives our own boys 
and girls graphic pictures of conditions 
and of concrete ways in which their 
projects will help. 


Yugoslav Partisans, mostly women and children, have used their exile at the 
UNRRA camp on the yellow sands near Cairo to train themselves for postwar living. 
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The Voice of Free Men 


“EVERYWHERE they are held in high 
regard by all people for their genuinely 
non-seciarian and humanitarian serv- 
ices to the hungry, the sick and the 
homeless.” 

This report of the Unitarian Service 
Committee was brought back by Hon. 
Harold H. Burton, Senator from Ohio 
and Moderator of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, from his official trip 
through North Africa and ihe Middle 
East. One of the refugee projects that 
Senator Burton observed was our work 
at the UNRRA camp for Yugoslavs at 
EF] Shatt, near Cairo. Dr. Evelyn Holt 
and Miss Elizabeth Gardiner are the 
two Service Committee representatives 
who have been stationed at El Shatt. 
The following word picture of ihe camp, 
while written by a young English pho- 
tographer, comes to us in a recent letter 


from Dr. Holt. 


A well-organized flight 
In mid-January of 1944, the first 


batch of Yugoslav Partisans came to 
the UNRRA camp at El Shatt. There 
were four thousand of them, and like 
the twenty-six thousand who followed, 
they consisted mainly. of children, the 
aged, the sick and the wounded. 

The manner of their evacuation ex- 
plains the reason for the success at 
El Shatt. For although the evacuation 
was effected with the aid of the Allies, 
it was organized internally and executed 


by committees that the Partisans had 
the people set up in every town and 
village. This meant that complete com- 
munity units were iransplanted, each 
with its trusted leaders. It also meant 
that the evacuees were conscious of why 
they were leaving—their flight from 
Yugoslavia was part of a larger military 
operation, so while they were now out 
of danger, they felt they were aiding the 
war effort of their own people. 

Their arrival at El Shatt, however, 
was a shock to the Partisans. For the 
most part they were families of farmers 
and fishermen, used to the blue sea, the 
green vineyards and gray mountains. 
El Shati is just a map reference on the 
endless expanse of quivering yellow 
sand. 


Exile used for education 

But the Partisans saw this period of 
evacuation as a splendid opportunity 
for education and training of those who 


had escaped, to take the place of those. 


killed in the fighting. The result is that 
the UNRRA Yugoslav camp is run with 
the minimum of outside help. 

UNRRA officers are, of course, re- 
sponsible for the policy of the camp and 
all outside contacts. There are UNRRA 
officers in charge of hygiene, welfare, 
clinics and hospitals, but wherever pos- 
sible, the work is done by the Partisans 
themselves. They draw the food, store 
and issue it, cook it, see that the flies 
don’t get at the refuse bins, dig the 


latrines, wash the clothes, make their 
own soap, and their own bricks when 
they can get cement, run their own 
newspapers, schools, workshops, guard 
the camp against predatory Arabs and 
organize their own entertainment. When 
workmen are needed for a special job, 
the committee is advised and the work- 
men turn up. 

The people live in tents pitched on 
the sand. No furniture was provided 
except beds made of salvaged wooden 
frames strung with string. Now each 
ient in the camp has taken on some 
individuality, the expression of the 
fifteen or twenty people living in it. 
Nearly all the tents fly the Partisan flag 
and all are very neat and clean but each 
slightly different because of some proud 
improvisation or treasured salvage 
brought from the past. 

In view of the hardship and suffering 
endured by so many of these Partisans, 
there is very little psychoneurosis pres- 
ent. The most conspicuous case is that 
of a little girl of six. I first saw her 
in the children’s ward of the hospital. 
The Partisans had found her in a cave 
in Dalmatia. No one knows what 
horrors she had suffered but whatever 
they were, they had made her frightened 
of the whole world. She pulled her cot 
in the hospital on its side and drew it 
up against the wall, making a sort of 
barricade to protect her while she slept 
on the concrete floor. 

In the same ward was a litile boy, 
very bright and jolly. One day the little 
girl went up to his bed. She touched 
him. Then she took his food. After 
that she wouldn’t eat anything unless he 
gave it to her and soon she began to 
recover. Before I lefi, she had been dis- 
charged and they told me she now sleeps 
on the floor under her cot only rarely. 


They have outstared 
death and suffering 


It would be a false impression, how- 
ever, to think of the camp as a giant 
sickbay. As soon as you cross the 
Kubri ferry, you sense that here is some- 
thing live and healthy. You see a lorry 
load of young boys; they are wearing 
khaki shorts and shirts open at the neck. 
They’re so brown that their hair seems 
to shine with light, and when they laugh, 
their teeth are startlingly white. And 
almost certainly they are singing. The 
Partisans’ singing is the voice of a free 
people. The old songs of Yugoslavia 
bring back their homeland, their deep 
yearning for the familiar. The new 
songs, composed during this war, are 
the songs born from the bloodiest and 
most courageous struggle of all, the 
naked exaltation of men who have faced 
and outstared death because they know 
what they are fighting for. 
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Juniors of the May Memorial Church 

of Syracuse, New York, painting pic- 

tures and an Ascription of Praise for 
the walls of the worship room. 


Two Hundred Dollars 


in Pennies and Popcorn 


“Somebody said it couldn’t be done 
But we went ahead and we did it!” 
WirtH this for our motto, and with high 
enthusiasm we, children, teachers and 
religious education® committee of the 
First Parish Church in Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, had gone ahead and 
“adopted” a refugee child of eleven 
years of age. The Service Committee 
had said that four dollars a week would 
cover the cost of clothing, schooling 
and books for a child in Lisbon, Por- 
tugal; so we glibly agreed to raise two 
hundred dollars during one year. 

Then we began to figure out how our 
small church school—about ninety 
pupils were then enrolled—would do 
this. A church school assembly, ai 
which slides of the work. of the Service 
Committee were shown, officially opened 
our campaign. Since no refugee speaker 
was available, we were fortunate to 
have one of our own parishioners come 
and tell us more about the work of the 
commitiee and about her own expe- 
rience in providing a foster home for 
two English children. At this time dime 
collectors were distributed to the chil- 
dren to be returned at Christmas filled 
with ten dimes. 

After Christmas ai a church school 
council meeting one of the boys sug- 
gested we hold a penny fair. Each 
class got to work with ideas, and one 
bright Saturday afternoon in February 
the youngsters arrived, purchased 
tickets at a penny each and the fun 
‘began. We sold candy solicited in the 
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THEY TRIED IT... 


The proof of a theory in religious education lies 
in the results achieved. Here are a few selected 
reports from Unitarian church schools that show 


what can be done. 


parish, popcorn made on the premises 
in an electric popper belonging to the 
young people, and punch. We played 
beano, darts, penny toss and an indoor 
bowling game. Fortunes were told at 
the little wishing well. Fishing in the 
fish pond brought forth wonderful and 
fearful grabs, solicited and wrapped 
by the children. Each class with its 
teacher was responsible for a particular 
booth. In addition, at about forty- 
minute intervals, we showed comic and 
sports movies, borrowed from a parish- 
ioner, in fifteen-minute shows, three 
times during the afternoon. Also a 
home talent show, including accordion 
selections, truth and consequences 
stunts, jokes and a puppet show, was 
presented. It was an afternoon long to 
be remembered. 

During Lent.each child had a one- 
yard strip of adhesive, with crinoline 
backing, marked “A Penny a Day until 
Easter for the Ruy Rancy (the name of 
the child) Fund.” Parents, amused by 
the noveliy of the plan, reported how 
many youngsters had stuck one end of 
the strip up in the kitchen and care- 
fully collected all pennies and stuck 
them on. Great credit went to our 
patient treasurer who removed and 
washed nearly 3000 pennies! 

In addition to these special collec- 
tions, the older children, particularly, 
inserted money regularly in one pocket 
of their collection envelopes marked for 
benevolences. 

By Children’s Day approximately 
$165 had been raised. The final project 
to raise the last $35 consisted again of 
dime collectors to be filled during the 
ten weeks of summer while there was 
no church school. These are to be 
brought in on the opening day of 
church school. Thus a church school 
of one hundred and ten pupils now en- 


rolled has raised two hundred dollars. 
MurieL P. Carson 


Warm Clothing for 


the Russians 


A THICK blanket of snow lay on the 
winter landscape one Sunday morning 
last January. Shortly before half-past 


nine youngsters could be seen carrying 
bundles into Channing Church of 
Rockland, Massachusetis. Some adults, - 
similarly laden, jomed the youngsters 
to deposit in Channing Hall their bun- 
dles of warm, wearable clothing for the 
Russians. 

A movie took the place of the sermon 
in the children’s service. “Our Russian 
Front,” complete with sound track, was 
secured from Russian War Relief, In- 
corporated. The movie, with excellent 
commentary by Walter Huston, im- 
pressed upon the children the vast thu- 
man need created by devastating war. 
The youngsters had the satisfaction of 
knowing their contributions did some- 
thing to help. 

The next day the Religious Education 
Committee boxed the two hundred and 
twenty-three articles of warm clothing 
and sent them immediately to the Rus- 
sian War Relief. 


ELizABETH K. AUSTIN. 


This Unique Church School 
Founded a Parish 


In the fall of 1941, four eventful years 
ago, a Unitarian church school first 
opened its doors to provide liberal re- 
ligious instruction for children in Port 
Washington, New York, and vicinity. 
Port Washington had no Unitarian 
church. 

Twelve or fifteen children attended 
the first sessions in a small two-room 
building rented from a private school. 
After the first year the groups outgrew 
the small building and arranged to 
move to a larger one. , 

The opening had been preceded by 
much discussion, on the part of the 
sponsoring parents, concerning the 
iype of religious education they wanted 
for their children. Agreement had been 
reached that the children should have 
the best possible teachers, an under- 
standable program in a friendly atmos- 
phere, an opportunity to learn the 
meaning of truth, beauty, love; they 
should be given the techniques neces- 
sary for free thinking, and they should 
be provided with experiences through 
which they might become aware of a 


... AND IT WORKED! 


Divinity. This program has been fol- 
lowed through the expanding years; 
the ministry to the children has grown 
through perseverance in purpose, 
patience in. adversity and steadfastness 
of faith in the ideal. 

After the church school had been 
meeting for some time, there came a 
demand from the parents for some kind 
of adult organization. Their feeling 
was that they could not conscientiously 
provide religious education for. the chil- 
dren without themselves pariicipating 
also in an adult religious group. The 
North Shore Unitarian Society was 
then founded and held services once a 
month. These services were led by visit- 
ing ministers in the same building used 
by the children. 

Again the ranks grew and more space 
was necessary for the church and the 
church school. The next year the adult 
group renied other space and gave up 
their room for the regular use of the 
children. They called a full-time minis- 
ter and had church services every week. 

Last year the church school again 
bulged its walls. The space was no 
longer ample to house its activities and 

‘numbers. As a result, the society has 
recently purchased a large dwelling 
adaptable to the needs of the junior and 
senior church groups for the present, 
and with room for expansion for the 
future. 

Provision for a ministry to children 
in Port Washington has in turn pro- 
vided a ministry to their parents and 
others. The coming year promises in- 
creased numbers for increased activity 
in their own church home, and the fu- 
ture has unlimited possibilities. The 
story is still unfinished. 


JEANNE LINCOLN 


Concord, N. H., Solves 
the “Weekday Problem” 


A UNIQUE program of weekday religious 
education is entering this October upon 
its fourth year at the Unitarian church 
of Concord, New Hampshire. Started 
in 1942, in the face of many difficulties 
and some skepticism, the experiment has 
been. carried forward each year with 
increasing success. 

_ The program was begun with iwo 
major objectives: to provide time for 
“class work and group activity in addi- 
tion to the one hour on Sunday morn- 
ing, and to give the minister, Rev. Frank 
O. Holmes, more opportunity to share 
_ directly in the teaching of the children. 


Sessions are held on Tuesday afiernoons 
from October first to Children’s Day, 
and they last an hour and a half. The 
boys and girls come directly from the 
public schools a little before three 
o'clock, and are dismissed promptly at 
half-past four. Those living more than 
a few blocks from the church building 
are taken home by the minister in his 
car, or, in his absence, by one of the 
other teachers or in a taxi paid for by 
the Religious Education Committee. 

The program is intended for pupils 
of the upper school who are seven years 
or older; because of the interest of 
younger brothers and sisters some six- 
year-olds have been allowed to attend. 
The enrollment and attendance have in- 
creased each year. Last year the school 
included six classes; of the twenty-four 
pupils enrolled in the four upper classes, 
and ranging in age from seven to four- 
teen years, seventeen were enrolled on 
Tuesdays and attended regularly. This 
fall it is expected that there will be five 
Tuesday classes. 

The Tuesday program continues the 
Sunday class work with an emphasis 
upon handwork, such as modeling, map 
making, weaving, drawing, painting and 
the preparation of notebooks. This 
handwork is closely relaied to the curri- 
culum of the school. A major group 
activity is music. A junior choir is 
trained to sing at a Talent Program in 
the fall and in the church on Christmas 
Eve and Children’s Day. This year 
arrangements have been made to place 
the church organist in charge of the 
Tuesday music program. Motion pic- 
tures or stereopticon slides are shown 
once a monih; occasionally a special 
program is arranged such as an exhibi- 
tion of Eskimo pictures and articles 
loaned by a member of the parish whose 
son is serving with the army in Green- 
land. A major feature each week is the 
chapel service, with candles lighted by 
the children, hymns, Scripture reading 
and a brief talk by the minister. After 
leaving the chapel, the boys and girls 
join in a five-minute game period before 
being dismissed. 

An imporiant part of the Tuesday 
program is activity designed to develop 
a sense of community and social respon- 
sibility. Christmas remembrances, val- 
entines, Easter Cards and May baskets 
are prepared and sent to older members 
of the parish, to patients at a near-by 
sanitarium and to men in service. It 
was at the Tuesday sessions that mem- 
bers of the school packed their gifts for 
Japanese-American children at the relo- 
cation camps and to which they brought 


Primary children are surprisingly 
creative when the theme proves in- 
teresting. A pupil in the May Me- 
morial Church of Syracuse, New 
York, illustrates “The Gift of Life.” 


the thank-you letters received in re- 
sponse. Twice a year, at Christmas 
and May Day, parties for the whole 
school are combined with the Tuesday 
sessions. 

In addition to the minister, each 
Tuesday session requires a staff of not 
less than three teachers. Because many 
of those who teach on Sundays are not 
available on weekdays, most of the 
Tuesday teachers are additional volun- 
teers. The experiment has proved pos- 
sible because of the willingness of these 
members of the parish to give their 
time, the co-operation of the parents in 
taking the program seriously and the 
interest of the boys and girls them- 
selves. 

Since the weekday sessions are held 
after school hours, the Concord pro- 
gram has no relation to the controver- 
sial proposal for weekday religious 
education on public school time. Com- 
munity interest has been great enough 
so that two churches of other denomina- 
tions are: planning to inaugurate similar 
programs in their church schools. 


FRANK O. HOLMES 


Animal Babies Studied 
First Hand 


To the novice church school instructor. 
Animal Babies by Alice Day Pratt and 
its Teacher’s Guide by Violet L. Chap- 
man is bound to produce for you and 


-your class some amazing experiences, as 


it did for us in the church school of The 
383: 


Church of the Christian Union, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 

You may find yourself pressing your 
nose against the side of a fish bowl hop- 
ing that a guppy will have her babies 
“live born” for a group of anxious 
seven-year-olds; or dividing a tiny jar 
of caviar into twelve infinitesimal, but 
equal, portions so that every one can 
taste fish eggs; or chasing a librarian 
around to find out about material on 
the habits of sea horses; or having your 


finger used as a “guinea pig” to see 
wheiher bullheads sting or cut with 


their horns; or building a block model 
to illustrate how fish steps help the 
spawning salmon over the big dams. As 
many things as these may occur in one 
Sunday’s class period, and usually do. 

The children were enthusiastic about 
the stories and the excursions, exhibits 
and discussions that they prompied. 
The Teacher’s Guide has a wealth of 
suggestions to foster these. The pro- 
gram was a success due to the co-opera- 
tion of the church school parents and 
church school staff who helped arrange 
transportation to farms, dairy, museums 
and homes “equipped” with baby 
animals. 

As for value gained from the course, 
the stories contained general informa- 
tion that was new to the entire group. 
They heightened interest and sympa- 
thetic understanding for animal families. 
They aroused iouder at the instinctive 
knowledge of baby animals. 

One great truth came out of this 
course for me as a teacher: that one 
need not be a veteran scientist or learned 
professor to teach this course, for the 
children need only the opportunity to 
observe the miracle of life to recognize 


and be thrilled by it. 


Loutse L. STEWART 


A New School Program 


Proves Exciting Adventure 


Sunpay school has become an exciting 
adventure for the 100 children who 
attend classes in the new Unitarian 
Church House at 800 Washington Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

The teachers, under the leadership of 
Rev. Delos O’Brian, minister, believe 
that children must learn because they 
want to learn. Hence from ihe nursery 
class through the high school class, 
Bible study and stories are intermingled 
with motion pictures, modeling, brush 
and finger painting, singing and rhythm 
periods, carpentry and nature walks. 

The school meets for two hours and 
a quarter from 9:45 to 12:00 on Sun- 
day morning. During the first hour 
the children have their worship serv- 


ices, one for the younger children and 
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one for the older. They then go to 
their rooms for a study period. The 
curriculum is designed to give the 
pupils a broad aid inclusive under- 
standing of the religious aspirations of 
mankind from the beginning of history 
until the present. Their study includes 
the history of primitive and ancient re- 
ligions as well as the study of the Old 
Testament, and the lives of heroic ex- 
emplars of religious idealism through- 
out history as well as the life of Jesus 
and the life of the Apostle Paul. The 
younger children, nursery and kinder- 
garten, get courses that teach them how 
to play and work together. 

During the second hour the children 
devote their time to creative activities 
such as art and building and explora- 
tion trips. Motion pictures are used 
also. All the activities of the second 
hour are skillfully related to the cur- 
riculum materials that the children 
study during the first period. Hence, if 
a class is studying the life of Jesus, a 
moving picture, filmed in Palestine, 
shows the country where Jesus lived 
and the habits and customs of the 
people among whom he labored. 

There is none of the old-time lethargy 
about this Sunday school. The children 
do not have to be forced to attend. One 
reason for their interest is the variety 
of exciting activities that are carefully 
related to the study of religious history 
and thought, but another reason is that 
the children are encouraged to think 
for themselves. The teachers respect 
the interests and intelligence of the 
children. From the time they enter 
the Sunday school they are taught in- 
dependence and initiative. They are 
inspired to discover and build their 


own reverent attitude toward life and, 
in the process of doing that, religion 
becomes a dynamic, loving, growing 
motive for living peacefully and co- 
: : : : 

operatively with one’s neighbors. The 
children learn to follow the ideals of 
religion and democracy because these 
ideals are practical, rewarding and ex- 
citing. 


Bridgewater Goes 


“On the Air” 


“CHRISTIAN Growth through Knowledge 
of the Bible” was the aim of the Unitar- 
ian church school of Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, for the year. For our 


Children’s Sunday program we incor- 


porated the year’s work in a “radio” 
broadcast. Pupils from all the classes 
participated. The junior and_inter- 
mediate departments made individual 
microphones of cardboard covered with 
black and white paper. The intermedi- 
ate department directed the writing of 
the script. The children sat around an 
oval table, each with a microphone in 
front of him. The master of ceremonies 
read from the script. 

The broadcast began as follows: “This 
is station BUCS. We take pleasure in 
announcing a broadcast of ‘The Most 
Important Book in the World” Our. 
board of experts are members of the 
Unitarian church school.” 

The question “What is the most im- 
portant book in the world?” was 
promptly answered by a member of the 
nursery department. Then followed 
questions on the make-up of the Bible 
such as: 


The word Bible means what? The 


“Children do not have to be forced to attend a school with a variety of exciting 
The children below are a part of the Cradle Roll Department of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Unitarian church school. 


activities.” 


shortest chapter in the Bible is? Where 
would you open your Bible to find the 
Psalms? The books of the Old Testa- 
ment were named, and divided into four 
groups. 

Riddles made from Old Testament 
stories were quickly answered. The 
primary class sang a prayer, the music 
for which they had composed as a class 
project, and repeated verses from the 
Bible. 

A game, “Who, What and Where,” 
contained such questions as: Who was 
the great lawgiver of the Old Testa- 
ment? Where in the Bible do we find 
the Lord’s Prayer? What famous law 
do we find in Leviticus? Where can 
you find a spy story in the Bible? 

A musical interlude allowed the board 
of experts an opportunity to rest. True 
or false statements that were answered 
by all the children at once were popular. 


For example: Joseph was Abraham’s 


: 


great grandson. Moses and Aaron 
organized a walkout of bricklayers. The 
Psalms are the hymn book of the Bible. 

The broadcast ended with a few caich 
questions that the master of ceremonies 
explained “were not true but were just 
for fun.” Who was the straightest man? 
Joseph, because Pharaoh made a ruler 
of him. Where is baseball referred to 
in the Bible? Genesis—in the “big- 
inning.” 

The master of ceremonies closed the 
broadcast with “this is station BUCS 
signing off and inviting you to be with 
us again.” 

Mrs. Cart SouTHWORTH 


maintain Can Be An 
Absorbing Project 


THE tenth and eleventh grades in the 
church school of Wellesley Hills Uni- 
tarian Society, Massachusetts, last year 
tackled and worked out a project that 
would have baffled many an adult Uni- 
tarian. The project culminated in a 
service and demonstration of the prin- 
ciples of Unitarianism during the regu- 
lar church hour of worship on May 6. 

During the class sessions in the fall 
months there were informal discussions 
led by three laymen, presenting the 
aspects of Unitarianism that most ap- 
pealed to them. Then came a day of 
motion pictures, showing Unitarian de- 
nominational activities. This program 
was followed by a series of discussions 
based on Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman’s 
Men of Liberty, Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot’s Unitarians Believe, the Laymen’s 
League booklet What Unites Us, Rev. 


John Nicholls Booth’s Introducing Uni- 


, 


tarianism and Rev. A. Powell Davies’ 


American Destiny. Finally came the 


i 


Tuesday afternoon sessions work well in the Unitarian church school, Concord, 
New Hampshire. A class of juniors prepare notebooks on Unitarianism. 


assignment of parts to all members of 
the class. and the selection of a leader 
for the demonstration iself. From that 
point on, preparation of the project was 
in the hands of the class. 


The leader was asked to submit an 
order of service, with readings, prayers 
and hymns, that in his opinion ex- 
pressed Unitarianism at its best. Several 
class sessions of criticism were neces- 
sary before he had finally assembled 
materials wholly satisfaciory to the 


group. 
The completed order of service began 
with original introductory remarks 


about the principles and scope of the 
project. Then followed two hymns of 
similar theme that would illustrate the 
two extremes in theological approach 
—humanism and theism. On ihe same 
basis two prayers were picked. There 
were also two readings—one from 
pagan writings and one in the Christian 
tradition. An original pledge to Uni- 
tarians served as the closing words. 

The other members of the class then 
took up their assignments. Most of 
them prepared two-minute sermoneties 
on the following subjects that the class 
agreed would make up the group ser- 
mon—the high point of their project: 
Unitarianism and freedom; famous Uni- 
tarians; Unitarianism, Christianity and 
Jesus; Unitarianism and the Bible; and 
Unitarianism, social service and social 
action. 

One student took on the task of pre- 
paring posters illustrating the follow- 
ing statements:. 

(1) Unitarians do not separate re- 
ligion and living; (2) Unitarianism’s 
goal and aim is development of char- 
acter and service to mankind; (3) Uni- 
tarians believe in the free mind and in 
democracy in religion; (4) Unitarians 
believe there is divinity in all men; (5) 
Unitarians stand for continual search 


for new truths; they are not bound by 
tradition. 

Each prepared sermonette and each 
poster was presented to the group for 
criticism, and each was remodeled again 
and again by iis author until the group 
approved it as its own. The results of 
the project proved good, but, more 
than that, the preparation of it was a 
rewarding experience in group think- 
ing and co-operation. 


Vircinta McGiILu 


“Talking It Over” 
Brings Results 


A SERIES of three well-attended round- 
table discussions for parenis and teach- 
ers was held during the spring at All 
Souls’ Church, Schenectady, New York, 
stimulated by interest developed at an 
earlier Unitarian meeting at which Mrs. 
Sophia L. Fahs spoke. These meetings 
were democratic discussions in which 
parents and teachers together attempted 
to think their way through questions as 
to what kind of religious education the 
children of this congregation need, and 
how it can best be provided. Qualified 
experts including a college professor of 
philosophy, a school psychologist, a 
social worker, a school guidance coun- 
selor, a school principal and active 
workers in scouting and cubbing were 
invited to participate as consultants. All 
but one were members of All Souls’ 
Church. 

The first of the meetings was devoted 
to a discussion of goals and resulted in 
agreement on three—not as absolute or 
exclusive goals, but as purposes of suffi. 
ciently wide acceptance to serve as a 
basis of subsequent discussion and plan- 
ning. These goals were: security de- 
rived from a sense of belonging—be.- 
longing in an orderly world of science 
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and belonging in a social group; love 
of life in all its forms—human, animal 
and plant; and the Unitarian way, or 
the way of the free mind—including the 
disciplines of freedom, such as self-re- 
liance, self-direction, self-starting or in- 
itiative, weighing evidence, judging 
values, hard thinking, intellectual hon- 
esty, co-operation. 

At the second meeting parents brought 
in practical suggestions for maiterials 
useful at home in attaining these goals. 
Books, family customs and the handling 
of common problems of childhood were 
among the types of things discussed. A 
significant comment by one parent who 
remarked, ““We’ve always, of course, seen 
that our child went to bed in a happy 
frame of mind, but I never thought of 
that as religious education,” indicates 
the nature of the discussion, and the 
revelation that such a discussion can be 
to Unitarian parents. 

At the final meeting the question of 
methods of achieving these goals in the 
church school was discussed. This pre- 
sented an opportunity for interpreting 
to parents many things that have been 
done in the church school but of which 
they have not necessarily known; and 
also for making recommendations to the 
Religious Education Committee for next 
year. 

Supplementary materials from the 
pamphlets published by the Beacon 
Press were distributed at the meetings 
and wiih the notices of the meeting 
through the mail. 

Katuryn RIcH 


The New Parish House 
at Syracuse, New York 


For decades the May Memorial Unitar- 
ian Church of Syracuse, New York, had 
longed for adequate space for their 
church school. The old quarters, two 
large rooms and the minister’s study, 
were too crowded and confusing. It 
did not appear that the attractive old 
residence next door would ever be sold 
at a price the church could possibly 
touch. 

Suddenly it happened! The building 
so long coveted was offered for sale for 
the cost only of the back and current 
taxes. An urgent meeting of the con- 
gregation was called; the minister, 
school director and hheads of the main 
organizations presented graphs _indi- 
cating the need for, and the possible 
uses of, the new building. The vote 
was overwhelmingly affirmative, and 
the deed was signed in November, 1940. 
Then ihe church was faced with the 
task of repairing and redecorating an 
old, dark, but beautiful fourteen-room 
residence into a light and colorful 
parish house. 
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It was fortunate indeed that the mem- 
bers of the church had a project of such 
vital importance to draw them together 
that winter, for Dr. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow was called to Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The work that needed to be done 
offered a challenge and a sense of con- 
tinuity and fellowship to the hundreds 
who felt deep sorrow in his leaving. 

There was work aplenty. Night after 
night the men of the parish came in 
overalls to scrape, repaint and varnish. 
Ceilings, sidewalls, fireplaces, stairs, 
banisters, floors, all were painstakingly 
finished. Some evenings couples came, 
and while the men painted, the women 
measured and sewed curtains. Differ- 
ent groups and individuals took over 
responsibility for a whole room, as one 
physician for covering all the kitchen 
surfaces with linoleum. The illustrator 
of Consider the Children—How They 
Grow helped to decide the color scheme 
of the walls. Mothers and their chil- 
dren painted the nursery in soft pastel 
colors. The Alliance as a group bought 
beautiful furniture for the drawing 
room, the children’s present worship 
center, and the dining room. The head 
of the Alliance gave a gas stove for 
the kitchen. Side tables, couches, pic- 
tures, lamps, clocks, supplies of all 
sorts for the children, were given will- 
ingly by parishioners and accepted 
after consideration by the Building 
Committee. It was not unusual to go 
down of an evening to see a professor 
of the medical school carefully scraping 
the banisiers; the chief probation off- 
cer of Syracuse on a stepladder paint- 
ing the ceiling; the head of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau running a sanding ma- 
chine; Dr. Argow on hands and knees 
inspecting plumbing in a remote cor- 
ner; the janitor making tables; and 
other men and women in every con- 
ceivable corner of the building working 
earnestly and visiting eagerly. Just 
before Dr. Argow left on March 1, 1941, 
the building was finished and dedicated. 

Now afier four years of Rev. Robert 
E. Romig’s effective leadership, the 
new building is filling rapidly. We 
now have 140 children who, because of 
the devotion of their elders, are able 
to enjoy church school surroundings of 
great beauty. ‘ 

EvizaBetH M. MANWELL 


Understanding Is Easier 


to Teach Than Tolerance 


THe Flatbush Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn, New York, is situated in a 
neighborhood preponderantly Catholic 
and Jewish, where the Christian Front 
flourished in the past and where the 
ground is ripe for anti-Semitism in the 
future. We see our task as that of pro- 


moting understanding and _ relieving 
tensions between Jews and Christians. 
This basic philosophy of the church is 
carried through to the church school, 

Our kindergarten teacher is a Jewish 
college student. When the Jewish fes- 
tivals come round, the church displays 
greetings to our Jewish neighbors and 
the church school learns about the 
customs and ceremonies involved. We 
have taken our children to a temple 
where the rabbi has explained symbols 
and ceremonies. Our approach is 
rational rather than sentimental. 

That the philosophy gains acceptance 
is illustrated by the following story. 
On December 7, 1941, Sandra, aged 


.seven, had been cast as a little Japanese 


girl for the Christmas play. The fol- 
lowing Sunday we talked with her and 
asked her to decide whether she wanted 
to play the part of a Japanese child or 
whether it would be wiser to change 
the part to a Chinese child. Sandra 
considered the matter. She concluded 
that Japanese children were not to 
blame for Pearl Harbor and that she 
would like to be a little Japanese girl in 
America. 

We have also observed that our chil- 
dren are missionaries of brotherhood 
in their own homes. Our work is in- 
finitesimal, bui we believe that the seeds 
of justice and fair play can be fostered 
in children more easily than the weeds 
of prejudice and of easy discrimination. 

VioLta S. CHwoROWSKY 


Eight Ways to Channel 


the Creative Urge 


THE Red Spiders, a club of ten to fif- 
teen-year-old youngsters of the First 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, embarked on a new project 
during the past church year. The war 
has affected all of us in various ways, 
the effect on the children has been a 
pronounced restlessness. We have tried 
to alleviate this restlessness by an en- 
tirely new approach through the field 
of arts and crafts. 

We started out by painting pictures 
on glass (glass etching). Next we cut 
out from leather such articles as wal- 
leis, suspenders pocketbooks, picture 
frames and belts. Then we laced them 
with gay-colored gimp and put snaps 
on the necessary articles. We made 
woolen scarves, red, blue, green, black, 
gold, and designed them with contrast- 
ing colored sequins. Of all the things 
we did, the stuffed animals found a 
special place in the hearts of the chil- 
dren. 

We made squirrels, kittens, seals and 
Scottish terriers out of checked and 
striped woolens and cottons that the 
children brought from their homes. The 


patterns were made on _ paper, then 
carefully laid on the materials while 
we matched the stripes and checks. 
After cutting our liitle dogs we basted 
and then stitched the many parts to-. 
gether. Stuffing was the most fun be- 
cause the Scotty seemed to come to life 
with each handful of capox placed in- 
side him. First we stuffed the head, 
then the tail, next the feet and last of 
all his middle. The ears were made 
from old black felt hats and stood up 
quite gracefully in a listening attitude. 
We tied big bows around the necks of 
most of the dogs, but on some we made 
little leather dog collars. Both were 
equally attractive. We bought black 
buttons for eyes, and with black yarn 
made eyelashes, whiskers and_ the 
mouth. This task was not too difficult, 
for we merely overcast the mouth and 
the whiskers were made by taking a 
small stitch, tying the yarn and cutting 
it the right length. The Scotty when 
completely finished was as large as a 
real puppy. Incidentally, both boys and 
girls entered into all the work (includ- 
ing the sewing) and the boys were just 
as thrilled as the girls with the finished 
projects. 
ANNE LOUISE TRUITT 


A Catholic Artist and a 


Unitarian Church School 
Just as Dr. Frederick May Eliot de- 


veloped some of his church school work 
at St. Paul, Minnesoia, by bringing to- 
gether individuals inethe church or com- 
munity who had special talents and a 
gift for working with children, so last 


year we of the First Congregational 
Church (Unitarian), Providence, Rhode 
Island, turned to a Providence artist, 
Gino Conti, who had recently moved 
close to our church with a charming 
studio, an inflaming love of beauty and 
a delight and skill in encouraging chil- 
dren to see and express beauty through 
various forms of art. Mr. Conti’s being 
a good Roman Catholic disturbed 
neither him nor us, for we were inter- 
ested in the ideal and importance of 
beauty to man’s journey in life, and 
both our religious backgrounds empha- 
sized the basic kinship of religion and 
beauty. Briefly the arrangements were 
as follows: we sent the children to the 
studio (with its lovely quarters, tame 
dove, parakeets, box turtles, weaving 
frames, paints, brushes, fire bricks for 
carving and all necessary tools, etc.), 
for the studio atmosphere was mosi im- 
portant, desirable as it seemed to have 
this work in the church building. We 
sent one of five older groups each 
Sunday. They came an hour early, if 
they wished, for extra time and en- 
joyment. At twelve o’clock they re- 
turned to the parish house for the clos- 
ing service of the church school. 

The first projects had to do with 
Christmas—scenes of the Nativity 
sketched lightly in pencil on plywood 
and painied in oils. Some chose to 
carve creche figures. After Christmas 
we sought direct correlation between 
the course subjects and the art work 
but found the correlation often to be a 
bit forced. Under such circumstances 
we felt the thrill of the creation of what 
seemed beautiful and well done, as well 


“We felt the thrill of creation.” Children in the Unitarian church school of 
Providence, Rhode Island, worked with an artist in his studio. 
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as the impact of Mr. Conti’s love of 
beauty and children, was of sufficient 
value in itself. We ended the year with 
an exhibit of the children’s work and 
an exhibit of Mr. Conti’s own paintings 
and sculpture. We turned our parish 
house into a surprisingly exciting art 
gallery with refreshments served by the 
children and a most happy party. 


RosBertT H. ScHAcut, Jr. 


Getting to Know 


the Neighbors 


“SOMETHING new has been added” to 
the curriculum of the church school of 
The First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety of Hartford, Connecticut. Nothing 
Ever Happens had started the junior 
high group discussing problems of 
minorities. For special study we chose 
the Jews, hoping to make a contribution 
in understanding. 

There was immediate clamor for a 
visit to a synagogue, so we went to the 
reformed congregation. Later we at- 
tended both sabbath school and service 
at the conservative synagogue, and 
finally we learned enough to warrant a 
visit to the orthodox group. Our obser- 
vations showed the necessity fer learn- 
ing Jewish history, for distinguishing 
between history and legend, and for a 
knowledge of the sequence of events. 
This led to construction of a time chart 
illustrating the stream of Jewish history 
from the Old Testament period to the 
present. 

From the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews we obtained koda- 
chrome slides _ entitled “Getting 
Acquainted with Jewish Neighbors.” 
These we showed and explained to the 
entire upper church school. We found 
that we needed to learn more about the 
Jewish holidays, so each member chose 
one for study and reporied to the others. 

Four Jewish boys and girls from the 
conservative school led a service one 
Sunday for our upper school. They 
brought junior prayer books for all; 
they read the Hebrew lines, and we read 
the English. 

On Children’s Sunday we reviewed 
our work as we explained our display. 
Four skull caps and an inscribed prayer 
book had been given us by our Jewish 
friends; a prayer shawl, mezuzah and 
scroll had come from a Jewish pub- 
lishing house; and prayer books and 
hymnals from a library. Also included 
in our display were reference books, a 
scrap book of clippings and pictures, 
original stories about holidays and our 
time chart. We had even learned a 
little Hebrew. One young Jewish. visi- 
tor who questioned us remarked that we 
knew more about Judaism than we did 
about Unitarianism! Doris Cook 
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HOW CAN WE TEACH 


OUR RELIGION 
(Continued from page 373) 


their value for accomplishing these ob- 
jectives. 
We need more than the Bible 


The impact of this new educational 
development upon church schools has 
added one more complicating feature to 
our Unitarian problem. There is no 
longer any justification for insisting on 
the established maierial. The basic con- 
cern is now with the child and how he is 
to be equipped for living his life. The 
term “Bible-centered school” becomes a 
misnomer. “Child-centered school” or 
“life-centered school” might be more 
appropriate. The Bible will be used 
when and according to what extent it is 
adapted to teaching the child at a given 
age level and to accomplishing the 
preparation of the child for life. Full 
consideration must be given to the need 
for understanding the “Christian” in- 
terpretation prevalent in society, to the 
valuable contribution of the Jews to re- 
ligious literature, and to the significance 
of Jesus’ philosophy of life, in spite of 
ihe misinterpretations imposed upon it. 
But, full consideration must also be 
given to the unsuitability of much of the 
Bible for immediate child consumption, 
to its unevenness of insight and spiritual 
wisdom and to the necessity for mature 
understanding of sources and_back- 
grounds in order to derive moral uplift 
or guidance from many of its sections. 
Other treasures of other religions, other 
masterpieces of other ages and peoples 
must also have full consideration as to 
their usefulness in meeting our objec- 
tives. 

The present must not be ignored, 
however, out of respect for the past. 
Geography had to be completely altered 
because of the airplane; history, because 
of the developing social sciences; teach- 
ing, because of psychology; city-plan- 
ning, because of the automobile; inter- 
national and national politics because 
of technology. The child begins to read 
when he is “ready”; he reads what is 
associated with the experience he has so 
far had. In the “socialized recitation” 
the teacher becomes the guide, the ad- 
viser, the consulting expert, instead of 
the dictator, the taskmaster, the medium 
of “authority.” 


The new church school 


In order to meet the demands of to- 
morrow’s church the curriculum planner 
of today is faced with the uncertainty 
of newness, the opposition of reaction- 
ary influences, the sincere protests of 
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those who linger in the “sacred” 
grooves, the paucity of religious mate- 
rial suitable for children, the apparent 
overlapping with subject matter treated 


in secular schools, and the laborious , 


and delicate task of adapting Bible ma- 
terial to the child’s experience, under- 
standing and needs, All these problems 
must be considered in the process of 
attempting to prepare the child to adjust 
himself to a society that in the main 
either disagrees with his religion or has 
preferred no religion to the established 
one. 

Yet in a sense it is an easy way. It 
has been proved already in our secular 
schools. Children enjoy school more. 
Children know more, can do more, un- 
derstand more. Each generation of 
“Sunday school” children has less to 
struggle against in the matter of the 
adults’ nostalgia for the ways of their 
youth. “The world, and all that dwells 
therein,” spreads out before the eager, 
curious, interested child and teacher, as 
they together follow the injunction of 
Isaiah: “Go through, go through the 
gate; ... cast up, cast up the highway; 
gather out the stones; lift up a standard 
for the peoples.” 


A. U. A. NOMINATIONS 


At the pro forma meeting of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, to be held in Novem- 
ber, three new members of the Nomi- 
nating Committee will be elected to 
succeed those members of the present 
committee whose terms expire in 1945. 
Immediately following this election, 
the Nominating Committee will meet to 
consider candidates for nomination as 
Regional Vice-Presidents and Directors 
of the Association, to be voted upon in 
May, 1946. Suggestions are earnestly 
solicited from all readers of the Regis- 
ter. The committee is interested to 
receive names, accompanied by bio- 
graphical data and qualifications, from 
all sections of the United States and 
Canada. Choice of nominees can then 
be made from a list that is widely repre- 
sentative of all our Unitarian churches. 

Mrs. Homer T. WATERHOUSE, 
Secretary of the Nominating 
Committee, 
American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
* 


for the QUIET HOUR 


A Patriot’s Prayer 


May the flame of faith that tempers the 
bright steel of our courage never die, 
but burn always: so that when our work 
is done, we may still be like a watch- 
man’s fire at the turn of a lonely road— 
loved and cherished for the gracious 
glow by all good wayfarers who need 
light in their darkness and warmth for 
their comfort. 

May the spirit of wonder and adven- 
ture live on in us always, seeking in 


- good faith and high courage the green 


fields beyond the desert, the dawn be- 
yond the sea, the stars beyond the dark. 

May we keep our capacity for faith 
and belief and wonder, but may our 
judgment watch and question what we 
believe. 

May we keep our love of life, our 
delight in friendship, our hunger for 
new knowledge, our hatred of a lie, our 
intolerance for what our hearts tell us 
is bad. 

Above all may we keep our wonder 
at great and noble things, like sunlight 
and thunder, the rain and the stars, the 
wind and the sea, the growth of trees 
and the return of harvests, the greatness 
of heroes, the life of Buddha, and 
Socrates, and Jesus of Nazareth. 

May we come to learn in our own 
experience, in the ineffable mystery and 
wonder of our own souls, who he was 
and what he meant, who said, “The 
Kingdom of God is within you.” 


Jacos TRAPP 
from Prayers of the Free Spirit 


Except As They Worship 


“Men cannot love or respect their fel- 
low men or themselves, or create peace- 
ful and stable societies, except as they 
worship the divinity of life. If life be 
but a struggle of nations, classes, races 
and individuals for survival, then life 
is a jungle and the laws of the jungle 
will prevail. But it will not be a simple 
jungle of beasts, but an awful jungle 
of superbeasts endowed with power to 
create the most monstrous instruments 
of destruction—superbeasts with super- 
brains and no souls.” 


DorotHy THOMPSON 


Not by a Miracle 


The essential thing to understand is 
that the spirit of mutual aid will not 
suddenly spring up by a miracle after 


‘the last shot of this war has been fired. 


Kart W. Devutscu 


CHURCHES© 


ON ALL FRONTS 


CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


At the close of its sixth annual session, 
the Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion, through its Executive 
Committee, issued a statement stressing 
“the need for collective thinking and 
co-operation of men of different back- 
grounds, for the pursuit of great goals 
for our time.” Pointing to the close 
co-operation between the “Allied nations, 
the various branches of the armed 
services, and especially between govern- 
ment, industry and scientisis, the con- 
ference believed that “the nature and 
extent of collaboration in peace must be 
greater and more complicated than in 
war.” For, it was pointed out, “that 
most urgent of all the problems con- 
fronting our civilization is that of de- 
veloping a sense of responsibility for 
the vast power we now possess. Atomic 
power is an opportunity as well as a 
peril.” 

A warning was sounded that we in 
America must not “be dazzled with the 
prospect of world power. America’s 
greatness is the result of the moral 
leadership she offered in the early days 
of her existence: the days of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison and Lincoln.” 
There is danger that we shall not place 
moral and spiritual values first, as evi- 
denced by the reluctance of many of our 
people to assume responsibility for feed- 
ing and reconstructing Europe and Asia 
while we are well fed. 

It was insisted that there is 
ture adapted to world peace”; educa- 
tionists are hopelessly divided on 
methods by which vast new powers can 
be turned from liabilities into assets— 
retaining “the immense dynamism of 


“no cul- 


our age and, at the same iime, turning 


se 


that energy toward goals of moral and 
spiritual values rather than those of 
power.” It was admitted that ‘we can- 
not bomb ourselves into physical secur- 
ity or moral unity. The release of 
atomic energy has not abolished our 
continuing moral problems; it has made 
them more urgent” since co-operation 
is indispensible to the continuation of 


All items are from Religious News 
Service, New York City, and are edited 
by Dr. Avsert N. Kaucuer, Minister, 
First Unitarian Church, Jamestown, 
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civilization, and men must learn to 
think and work together “for the com- 
mon good of the human race.” 


RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATES 
ON THE BOMB 


The Religious Associates of the Na- 
tional Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee, over the signatures of fifty-seven 
distinguished clergymen, recently issued 
a statement on the use of the atomic 
bomb. Leaders of all faiths were called 
upon “to approach the changes of the 
new era of atomic power with positive, 
hopeful and socially constructive de- 
termination.” The signers urged that 
the use of. the bomb be placed in the 
hands of the members of ithe Social and 
Economic Council of the United Nations 
organization or under the auspices of a 
special council established for the pur- 
pose. The bomb possesses “political, 
social and economic power beyond all 
computation, but it is most of all, a 
religious problem. For man has now 
taken the basic structure of the universe 
in his own keeping. It must be matched 
by another kind of power—the power 
to master human nature, which is the 
power of the spirit. The task of the 
church is to make this power available 
and to make it work.” 

Among our Unitarian signers were 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Rev. 
Charles A. Engvall and Rev. Francis G. 
Ricker. 


EMERSON — SOUTH OF 
THE RIO GRANDE 


(Continued from page 378) 
mendatory article on what he calls 
Emerson’s civilizing and humanizing 
gospel. His judgment of Emerson is 
well summarized in the article when he 
says: “He can be considered among the 
forerunners of the new humanism, a 
generous and ample doctrine in which 
conirary tendencies are reconciled: 
intellectual discipline that does not deny 
the capacity of intuition of the simple 
or illiterate man; respecting the human 
personality without forgetting the good 
of others and respecting also the liberty 
of his fellowmen as an imperative of 
social life. Emerson managed these 
imponderables with the practical sense 
of the North American intellectual. His 
devotion to the mystics caused him to 
explore the sublime, but he was not 
slow in turning to immediate realities.” 

Thus the life and writings of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson are known and studied 
by these and other thinkers in Latin- 
American lands. We, in turn, can make 
amends for our past neglect and, fur- 
thermore, benefit ourselves by hastening 
our own study of the many liberal- 
minded writers in the countries to the 
south of us. 


United 
Unitarian 
Appeal 


THe United Unitarian Appeal will 
launch its fifth annual campaign on 
November 1 with a goal of $231,000. 

Never before has it been so truly a 
united appeal. This year there are 
iwelve participating organizations, in- 
cluding for the first time the General 
Alliance. Four of the seven regional 
organizations are now members, the 
churches of the other three regions par- 
ticipating indirectly through the bud- 
gets of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the other agencies. We 
Unitarians are all in it together. 

The forward movement which we 
call Unitarian Advance will require 
money. We believe that Unitarians are 
ready to give it. 

The people of our churches respond 
generously to the great campaigns for 
the great causes—their own community 
drives, ihe National War Fund, the 
American Red Cross. For them to give 
comparably to Unitarian Advance they 
must be aware that this also is one of 
the great causes. 

It is. .The movement is gathering 
momentum. The response to the Appeal 
will be the measure of our awareness 
of our place in the new world. 

From November to April are the 
months for staging the church cam- 
paigns of the United Unitarian Appeal. 
In your church the date should be set 
for whatever time will allow the great- 
est concentration of attention and effort. 
But whether the campaign be scheduled 
for fall, winter or spring, October is 
the month for planning. If each church 
will immediately appoint a United Ap- 
peal chairman, and will send our Bos- 
ion office his name, we will see that 
he is aided in every possible way to 
plan a campaign worthy of the cause it 
represents. 

If your church is putting on for the 
first time a well-rounded campaign for 
the Appeal, your members will discover 
not only that they can raise money 
readily for a good cause, they will 
find, also, that their church is imbued 
with a new pride of accomplishment 
which will be reflected in the success of 
its locally-centered projects, as well. 

Unitarianism is moving “onward 
and upward.” How far and how fast 
are questions we Unitarians alone can 
answer. May our reply be worthy of 
the challenge! 

Bet M..Jr. 
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FREDERICK T. McGILL, Jr., Bulletin Editor 


UNITARIANISM TOMORROW 


THE Key to Unitarian Advance lies in 
the substitution of the current for the 
archaic. People are drawn to us much 
more by their interest in social justice 
and world peace than by the Sermon on 
the Mount or the Unitarian “heritage.” 

We demonstrated this conclusively in 
our church in the three months before 
our summer recess. 

With three well-organized and pub- 
licized forums on San Francisco, Bret- 
ton Woods and the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee, together with a 
Czechoslovak liberation celebration, we 
netted a number of enthusiastic new 
members and still more of working, en- 
thusiastic prospects. Several commu- 
nity civic groups joined in the programs 
that were self-liquidating. They will 
be resumed in October. 

The Spearhead of Unitarian Advance 
must be the laymen of the church. They 
must be organized and indoctrinated 
with the idea that, inasmuch as our 
church teaches religion as A Way of 
Life, it necessarily follows that it must 
express itself in social action. Other- 
wise the church—wasting itself in sterile 
words, egotistical self-sufficiency and 
anarchistic isolation—serves no useful 
purpose. 

The Men’s Club of our church re- 
cently raised $450 and bought a sixteen- 
millimeter movie-sound projector with 
screens for both assembly rooms. This 


Arthur B. Hewson 
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equipment provides combined education 
and entertainment both for the senior 
and junior church and for church pro- 
motion also. 

We are organizing a committee from 
all Chicagoland churches for collec- 
tive action for Unitarian Advance, to 
co-ordinate our programs and. to: ex- 
change helpful ideas. 

If we can ever release the dynamic 
of the free mind, its impaci on society 
will be like that of the split atom. But 
first we must have a firm conviction 
that we have the pure uranium of a 
world religion which can only be had 
through eliminating emphasis on any 
particular prophet or on any medieval 
Deity concept. We would then have 
a power through which, properly de- 
veloped and controlled, we could change 
the world. 

ARTHUR B. Hewson 


Chairman, Midwest Committee 


NEW MINISTERS ENTERTAINED 


Thirteen new Unitarian ministers, 
most of them having graduated this 
year from theological schools, attended 
the annual three-day seminar at Uni- 
tarian headquarters in Boston from Sep- 
tember 4 to 7. 

The men were entertained by the 
Laymen’s League at the regular Dutch 
Treat Luncheon on Sepiember 6. 


REGIONAL COMMITTEES NAMED 


The three regional committees of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League for the 
year 1945-46 are made up as follows: 
New England—Wallace M. McNaught, 
Dorchester, Mass., Chairman; Dwight 
H. Allen, Springfield, Mass., Laurence 


C. Allen, Sanford, Me., Charles S. 
Bolster, Boston, Mass., H. Weston 
Howe, Winchester, Mass., John C. 


Knowles, Providence, R. I., Danforth 
B. Lincoln, Boston, Mass., Fred D. 
Wish, Jr.. Hartford, Conn. 

Middle Atlantic—Rudolph C. Neuen- 
dorffer, New York, N. Y., Chairman; 
Percival F. Brundage, New York, 
N. Y., Hon. H. Clay Burkholder, Lan- 
caster, Pa., Hayward H. Coburn, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Emery M. Foster, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mark W. Maclay, New 
York, N. Y., George E. Moesel, New 
York, N. Y., Allan D. Ross, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., W. Saxton Seward, New York, 
N. Y., Robert J. Spencer, Brooklyn, 


IT OCCURS TO US 


“We must learn to dramatize our agree- 
ments.” 


With these words, Dr. Dexter Perkins, 
of Rochester, New York, speaking at 
the Duich: Treat Luncheon: in. Boston, 
Massachusetts, on September 6, ex-’ 
pressed a thought that Unitarians may 
well ponder. 


Dr. Perkins was giving a report of 
the United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco, which he had attended for 
the Office of War Information. He 
painted a picture full of hope for the 
future. But he deplored the tendency 
of the press to play up the areas of 
disagreement at the conference. In 
ihe cause of world peace, he said, we 
must learn to look on agreement as im- 
portant news, worthy of such headlines 
as have been given recently to points 
at issue between nations. 

The publicizing of agreement is of 
course no new idea to Unitarians. The 
International Peace Day, proposed by 
the World Order Committee of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, is a plan 
to “dramatize our agreements” on a 
gigantic scale. The League’s statement 
of faith, “What Unites Us,” is the 
attempt of Unitarian laymen to empha- 
size the area of agreement in our great 
fellowship of faith. 


Yet we Unitarians often pride our- 
selves on our diversity. Perhaps we 
are putting the stress in the wrong place. 
It is not so remarkable that we differ; 
it is remarkable that, differing as we do, 
we can meet on so large a tract of com- 
mon ground. 


Let us practice telling the world about 
our agreements. They make up the real 
news. 


N. Y., Otto M. Stanfield, New York, 
N. Y., James R. Tillman, Riderwood, 
Md., Richard D. Wing, Upper Mont- 
clair; No Je 

Midwest—Arthur B. Hewson, Chicago, 
Ill; Chairman; Fred C. Brightly, Jr., 


‘Oak Park, Ill., Harry R. Burns, Cin- 


cinnaii, Ohio, H. Hadley Grimm, St. 
Louis, Mo., Lt. (j.g.) Robert E. Gross, 
Toledo, Ohio, Charles W. Hibbard, 
Chicago, Ill., Victor R. Seymour, Lin- 
coln, Neb., W. Glenn Suthers, Chicago, — 
Ill. 


IN REVIEW _ 


Great Israel 


Distinguished American Jews. Volume 
6 in “Creative Personalities Series.” 
Edited by P. Henry Lotz. New York: 
Association Press. $1.50. 


In this compact volume we have 
twelve Americans of the Hebrew race 
who have contributed to our country, 
character, wisdom, invention, medical 
advance, social progress, religious and 
and literary forwardness. Interestingly 
enough, several of these biographies 
are written by such well-known Protes- 
tant ministers as Harold B. Hunting, 
E. T. Randall and the editor himself. 
To know about Adolph Ochs and the 
New York Times, about Lillian Wald, 
the Crusading Nurse, about Charles P. 
Steinmetz, ihe Wizard of Schenectady 
whose religious affiliations were with 
the Unitarian body, about Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis, is to enrich one’s own 
personality. The chapters vary in 
value, but the entire volume is of genu- 
ine worth, excellent both for youth 
classes and for older people. The crisp 
tonic of picking up one of these short 
chapters—even in the midst of a 
crowded day—is an invigoration. It is 
well to be reminded that if “there were 
giants in those days,” our own day has 
also produced its heroes and con- 
querors. In this time when racial unity 
is so eagerly sought for, this small 
volume is a distinct service—besides, it 
is good reading too. 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


A Day for Heroes 


Idealism and Realism. The Essex Hall 
Lecture, 1945. By Ropert Nico Cross. 
London: The Lindsey Press. 25c. 


By this brilliant discussion of a large 
philosophic subject, Robert Cross takes 
his rightful place in the distinguished 
company of Essex Hall lecturers. 
Against ‘the intricate background of 
philosophic thought, carefully set forth 
in the first half of the lecture, he applies 


Edited by Rev. Atrrep Ropman Hvus- 
sey, Minister Emeritus, First Church, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


his thesis to such problems of vital and 
current significance as “War and the 
Virtues,” “Human Equality,” “Human 
Freedom.” His thesis is that idealism 
and realism are not divided nor con- 
trary but rather metaphysically and 
mystically one, in a kind of “sacra- 
mental marriage . . . which man puts 
asunder at his peril.” 


Mr. Cross has a lightness of touch 
that is never flippant, a pretty wit and 
a rich undertone of humor that enhance 
every page, especially those in which he 
writes of attitudes that he holds in 
aversion. The lecture flows with liter- 
ary grace, now and again surging into 
eloquence as when, in his defense of 
human worth, he writes: “This is not 
the hour for the theme of human de- 
pravity and impotence on the lips of 
English Christianity when her common 
men in tens of thousands, having defied 
terrific odds, are draining their dearest 
veins and dying, in order that a civiliza- 
tion in some sense Christian, as to its 
scale of moral values and human in its 
code of conduci, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

In this lecture, Mr. Cross thrills the 
reader as he must have moved listeners, 
with an inspiring expression of his 
broadly rational and deeply religious 
faith. 

PALFREY PERKINS 


A Unitarian 
Potential 


God Can Wait. By 
Frep I Carrns. Bos- 


ton: Privately 
printed. $1.00. 


The six sermons in this little book 
were preached by Rev. Fred I Cairns 
during ihe past year in the church of the 
First Parish in Needham, Massachu- 
setts, and they serve notice in no un- 
certain terms that a new and powerful 
voice is now speaking for Unitarianism 


in the Greater Boston area. The six 
sermons fall naturally into three 
groups: “People,” “Religion” and 


“Life and Death.” They cover a wide 
range, but all of them are shot through 
with the preacher’s passionate love of 
people—all people, black, white, 
yellow and brown—and his insistence 
that it is the task of religion to better 
their condition here and now. It is 
evident that Mr. Cairns believes that for 
too long now religion has laid too little 
stress on the second of Jesus’ two great 
commandments. He speaks with au- 
thority on at least one phase of human 
relations, because he was born and bred 


in the South and has spent all but the 
past year of his life there. 

Two of these sermons have already 
been published in magazines of national 
circulation, and a third has been 
printed in full in one of the newspapers. 
All the sermons are good, but if I had 
to choose I should select “The Uni- 
tarian Potential’? as the besi, and I 
predict that this sermon will furnish 
much valuable material for Unitarian 
Advance. “Man has lived long enough 
lighting his votive candles and bowing 
before his crosses. He has given 
enough of his energy and his time, to 
say nothing of his resources, to this 
fruitless business. The Unitarian po- 
tential is the fact of our being able to 
go on from that point, the point where 
most religion stops.” 


Georce G. Davis 


Another Southern Liberal 


A Texan in England. By J. FRANK 
Dosiz. Boston: Little Brown & Co. 
$2.50. 

This is an old-fashioned kind of book, 


and a very pleasant one. It is in essence 
a volume of familiar essays which, 
taken together, picture the appreciation 
of one type of older culture—ihe 
British—by a seasoned exponent of an- 
other kind of culture—that of the wide 
spaces of the American Southwest. It 
proves that a sense of history and a love 
of folkways and of living people can 
easily bridge what some might carelessly 
think was an unbridgeable gap. 

The author has a sufficient number of 
crochets and notions to make him a 
good essayist; you will agree whole- 
heartedly with some of them. Don’t 
miss the last chapter; Mr. Dobie did not 
realize how much he valued some things 
about England until he returned to en- 
counter the spectacle of “a gang of 
fascist-minded regents” riding rough- 
shod over the University of Texas. The 
resulting critique of American “busi- 
ness civilization” is sharp. 


FRANCES PUTNAM 


Beware the Easy Answer 


Where Do People Take Their Troubles? 
By Lee R. Sterner. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

This book, admirable in motive since 
it seeks to safeguard the public against 
shysiers, racketeers and quacks, is one- 
sided in its somewhat subservient ad- 
miration for formal academic training. 
All able and successful family coun- 
selors and consulting psychologists are 
not physicians, nor men with degrees 
from great universities. Freud himself 
stated that some of the ablest of his 
original group were lay analysts. Sound 
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New Gall Books 


GOD IS 
NOT DEAD 


by 
Bernard Iddings Bell 


Forty-one representative men and 
women helped write this book. 
Dr. Bell’s comments on_ their 
statements of their one spiritual 
problem form the twenty-two 
chapters of the book. “Dr. Bell 
writes with prophetic fire and 
illumines with Christian insight.” 


Ralph W. Sockman $1.50 


CAN THESE 
BONES LIVE? 


By Roger Babson 
and Dudley Zuver 


“I would not have believed an- 
other indictment of the church 
for failing to live up to the plain 
teachings of Jesus could be effec- 
tive. But this book is new, fresh, 
convincing, and enormously ex- 
citing. Its effect is terrific.”— 


John Haynes Holmes. $2.00 


Other Recent Rochs 


THE CHURCH 
AND THE 


RETURNING 


SOLDIER 
By Roy A. Burkhart 


A BOOK OF 
COMFORT 
Compiled by Eric Parker $1.50 


A BOOK ABOUT 
THE BIBLE 


By George Stimpson 


$2.00 


$3.56 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS © 


49 E. 33rd ST. N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


ne a 
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' diagnosis, 


sense and sympathetic insight go a long 
way in family counseling; and many 
country ministers with a minimum of 
academic training are successful in this 
field. 

Miss Steiner discusses many prob- 
lems of “adjustment.” Quite rightly, 
she says that many of these people had 
been ill-advised by faith healers and 
various other ignorant counselors. The 
fact is, such healers often have a for- 
mula that works in some cases and not 
others. The great secret of personal 
counseling is, first of all, to understand 
the real nature of the problem. The 
psychoanalytic or some similar pro- 
cedure often succeeds where others fail, 
because it does not make a_ hasty 
The tendency of many 


ignorant counselors—the reviewer ad- 
mits that many of his colleagues merit 
this indictment—is to give counsel too 
soon, without knowing what the prob- 
lem really is. 
ministers, 


An excellent book for 


WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER 


Tomorrow’s 
Leader 


Home to India. By 
SANTHA RaMa Rav. 
New York: Harper 


7 Ail & Bros. $2.00. 

There is no book on India that I 
know of quite like this book of Miss 
Rau’s. This is ithe youth of India speak- 
ing. The circumstances, tone, humor, 
naturalness and the social passion are 
of the new India, but not once is there 
any false appeal to India as such. 

In 1939 Miss Rau, at the age of six- 
teen, weni back to India after ten years 
of schooling in England. She and her 
sister had to decide the momentous 
Anglo-Indian question, “Shall we cling 
to our love of England or learn to be 
born ovér again to a love for our native 
land that we scarcely know?” India 
won out. It won out through the wis- 
dom of her public-minded mother, 
through ihe heritage of friends like 
Gandhi, Nehru, Madame Naidu, Ta- 
gore and others. India won out also 
against the affectionate but aging tradi- 
tion represented by a noble pair of 
grandparents. The charm of these pic- 
tures as personality studies is on every 
page. 

Early in 1941, Miss Rau saw that she 
could help India only by coming to the 
United States to study democracy in 
actual operation. The family’s choice 
of Wellesley College was in itself an 
excellent piece of humor and fine art. 

This young woman is now in or on 
her way to her native land; and if I 


dared to prophesy I would risk my word 
that, if the years are good to her, she 
will be both one of India’s genuine 
leaders and one of iis chief interpreters. 
She has given a great pledge at the age 
of twenty-two; her future work needs 
only to keep close to that pledge to rise 


to real greatness. é 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


Free Faith 


Religious Liberty. By M. SEARLE BATEs. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 

A comprehensive and scholarly sur- 
vey of the whole question of religious 
liberty through the ages, its historic 


-causes and effects, completely docu- 


mented. The author discusses the sub- 
ject under six heads: the problems of 
religious liberty today, the problems of 
religious liberty in history, what is re- 
ligious liberty, the grounds of religious 
liberty, religious liberty in law, con- 
clusions and proposals. Every student 
of religion, lay or clerical, should read 
this book, the work of a painstaking 
scholar. The reviewer heartily recom- 
mends it, with especial emphasis on the 
final section—conclusions and propo- 
sals. 

Of interest to ministers and churches 
are the author’s proposals in the field 
of religion. “Religions have not ade- 
quately understood or taught the neces- 
sity of liberty if the values they cherish 
are to be achieved in human life.” This 
is doubtless because they have been 
overanxious to preserve the status quo, 
to perpetuate the conditions established 
by propheis and saints of old. They 
have, therefore, almost without excep- 
tion been extremely conservative. 

The author’s researches have covered 
a wide field, with a survey of writers 
past and present. The book has broad 
historical perspective and takes cog- 
nizance of modern conditions. No brief 
review, such as this, can do the book 
full justice. 


WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER 


A Novel of the Times 


So Well Remembered. By JamEs HILTON. 
Boston: Little Brown & Co. $2.50. 


The latest Hilton novel has a definite 
timeliness. Its hero is one of the “new 
men” of England—the politician with’ a 
deep social conscience, the self-educated 
working man who fights for long years 
on the town council for a housing 
project—and finally gets it; who gains 
stature during the years of war as 
Mayor of Browdley. Hilton has done a 
typically careful job of creating a sym- 
pathetic and believable character. 

One would like, perhaps, a more ex- 
citing treatment of the theme—in the 


best sense of that word; and one is con- 
scious of areas of merely mechanical 
writing and plot contrivance; but this 
is a betier best-seller than most which 
attain that eminence. This reviewer is 


of two minds about the other central 
character, Livia; as protagonist and 
antagonist, she and George somehow 
don’t match; they belong in different 
books. FRANCES PUTNAM 


especially for THE CHILDREN 


A Program for 
Protestants 


The New Education and Religion. By 
J. Paut WituramMs. New York: Associa- 
tion Press. $2.50. 


This is a courageous book of lasting 
value. It proceeds on the assumption 
that we will siruggle to build religious 
values into our world effectively. 
“Enough is understood to make us be- 
lieve that the educators of any society 
—not necessarily its teachers—are the 
masters of the future; they are the ones 
who have the last word. Beside them 
the politicians are as puppets.” 


Since education is coming to per- 
vade all life (through radio and tele- 
vision—for example), the author de- 
fines religion very widely. “Religion 
is what a group (or individual) does 
to keep life progressing in line wiih 
what the group (or individual) believes 
to be the fundamental demands which 
the universe makes on human beings.” 
Dr. Williams is close to Carlyle in this 
definition; and must be a ‘refreshing 
voice at Mt. Holyoke College where he 
is chairman of the department of re- 
ligion. 

Every Unitarian needs to read his 
second chapter, especially on the secu- 
larization of American life through the 
low state of our schools between 1780 
and 1830. Each of us needs to review 
just what Horace Mann contributed by 
establishing regular Bible reading in the 
public school as. a “non-sectarian” 
device. 


The best service of a reviewer to any- 
one seriously interested in “bringing out 
the best in people” is to whet the 
reader’s appetite for these chapters on 
“Essentials of Effective Method,” “The 
Possible Solutions” and “Toward a 
Better Education.” 


Protestants permitted their present 
unhappy picture to develop, Dr. Wil- 
liams-says, because (1) they failed to 
understand the importance of educa- 
tional techniques as against revival 
meetings; (2) they were willing to pin 
their hopes on schools that were taught 
by untrained persons—in session for 
but an hour a week, and which com- 
manded the consistent attendance of but 
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few pupils; (3) Protestants often had a 
conviction that the public schools were 
really Protestant in tone which “has 
tended to cut the nerve of Protestant 


effort in behalf of religious education.” , 


The possible solutions discussed are: 
(1) more effective support of the pres- 
ent system, (2) a major emphasis on 
publicly supported weekday religious 
instruction, (3) a sysiem of parochial 
schools for all faiths, (4) the teaching 
of a body of common traditional 
beliefs in the public schools, (5) the 
teaching of the separate faiths by their 
own representatives to their own chil- 
dren in the public schools, (6) the 
teaching of the knowledge of religions 
in the public schools and sectarian re- 
ligion in sectarian schools, and (7) the 
teaching of democracy as an item of 
religious faith. . 

LesTeR CLARK LEwIs 


Investment in Tomorrow’s 
Peace 


That Boy Nikolka and Other Tales of 
Soviet Children. By Rutu E. KEnNELL. 
New York: Russian War Relief, Inc. 
25C. F 

“We hope that every boy and girl 
who reads these fine stories will have a 


better. understanding of, and a more. 


“Then the miracle happened” 
(An illustration from “That Boy 
Nikolka.”) 


friendly feeling toward, the boys and 
girls of the Soviet Union, because under- 
standing between our own American 
children and the Soviez children is one 
of the soundest guarantees of the future 
peace of the world.” 

The above quotation taken from the 
preface of this booklet describes its 
purpose. These four stories of Russian 
children and their experiences in the 
recent war are unusually colorful and 
moving. The courage and fortitude of 
the children of Soviet Russia is well 
known. Young American readers will 
feel irresistibly drawn to them as to 
brave boys and girls in their own coun- 
try. Likenesses—not differences—are 
stressed; and human courage, loyalty, 
suffering and compassion are appealing 
in any language! 

Frances W. Woop 


Intellectually Fuzzy 


One God: The Ways We Worship Him. 
By FLorence Mary Fitcu. New York: 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co. $2.00. 


This account of the principal tenets 
and religious practices of the three 
major faiths of the United States has 
been widely hailed not only for its 
descriptive detail, but also as a contri- 
bution to the cherished American ideal 
of tolerance. For this, if for no other 
reason, it must be regarded as a signifi- 
cant addition to the literature of re- 
ligious education. It is a book that 
parents of a variety of religious per- 
suasions should want to add to their 
children’s libraries. 


One full chapter each_is devoted to a 
description of the beliefs and cere- 
monies of Judaism, Catholicism and 
Protestantism. Each includes an account 
of customs of public worship, religion 
in the home and religious festivals. 
Each chapter is fully and attractively 
illustrated with full-page photographs, 
many of which show children as partici- 
pants in religious ceremonies. In ad- 
dition, a short introductory statement 
on “Why We Worship” and a very 
brief account of the life of Jesus are 
included. 


The book should be read with in- 
terest by older children and their 
parents; and the pictures will interest 
even children in the early school years. 
Both text and pictures will be a real 
help to parents in answering inevitable 
questions about the religion of play- 
mates of other faiths. To teachers as 
well as parents the book will certainly 
prove useful in presenting information 
basic to muiual understanding among 
the faiths. 

It is, however, unfortunate that the 
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tolerance with which the book is satu- 
rated, though emotionally effective, is 
intellectually fuzzy. The auihor of any 
book is faced with a dilemma that con- 
fronts all preachers of tolerance, or of 
neutrality, or of uncritical good will— 
the problem of teaching tolerance with- 
out inviting apathy or indifference. 
Perhaps the dilemma is inescapable. 
At any rate, Miss Fitch has not escaped 
it. 

The text is descriptive rather than 
historical. This fact, in addition to the 
author’s avowed aim of minimizing dif- 
ferences among the groups, contributes 
to the glossing over of basic conflicts in 
viewpoinis. The deep religious feeling 
that can and does lead people to sacri- 
fice in behalf of conviction is ignored. 
No indication is given that an ideal 
served by a religious institution can 
ever be wrong or block progress. There 
is no facing of intellectual issues. One 
would assume that the matter of choos- 
ing a religion was on the level of choos- 
ing food on a bill of fare—a matter of 
personal taste, with all the dishes 
equally nutritious. 

This minimizing of the differences 
between the three major faiths and 
between the sects of Protestantism un- 
avoidably reflects on the importance of 
religious practices. To some this may 
seem a merit rather than a defect; but 
when the logical mind of a child gets to 
work on the content of the book, these 
dangers appear. He first decides that 
all religious ceremonies are of equal 
significance. He then concludes that 
these | ceremonies—whichever you 
choose—are the essentials of religion, 
that unless one adheres to one of these 
sets of practices one is irreligious. 
Finally, if he is a Unitarian child who 
has not been taught to perform most 
of the observances indicated in the text 
as pertinent to Protestantism, he con- 
cludes that Unitarianism is not a 
religion. 

Parents who are of the opinion that a 
religion of the free mind, free from the 
bondage of creeds or intellectually un- 
acceptable doctrines, is important to 
their children and to the world in which 
their children will live, will want to take 
precautions in recommending the book 
to alert young people. While encour- 
aging their children to read it for the 
great merit it has, they will want to 
make it clear that people, but not wrong 
ideas, are to be tolerated; that real 
religion may find expression in tradi- 
tional forms and ceremonies, but that 
the convictions and conduct of the 
individual and not the ceremonies he 
performs or words he repeats are the 
core of his religion; and that religion 
adequate to the problems of our times 
requires independent hard thinking 
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even more than organized good will. 
This correcuion parents and _ teachers 
will have to provide on their own as 
they will find no hint of such an affirma- 
tive, progressive faith in Miss Fiich’s 
book. 

KatTuryn RIcH 


From Copycat 
to Independent 


Teacher in America. 
By Jacques Barzun 
Boston: Little 

Brown & Co. $3.00. 


How do you stand on progressive 
education? Must a liberal church adopt 
“liberalism” in education? 

Is it not our responsibility to pre- 
serve and transmit the doctrines of en- 
lightened religion even if that means 
some form of “transmissive” educa- 
tion? What, precisely, is the educa- 
tional function of a liberal church? 

Such questions as these are being 
asked with special insistence today, and, 
interestingly enough, the volume that 
points the way most usefully to their 
answers is not in the field of religious 
education; it almost never mentions 
religion. It is a popular new book, 
Teacher in America, by a young pro- 
fessor in Columbia University, Jacques 
Barzun, who writes a witty and exciting 
volume out of his own experience. This 
is probably the most widely read book 
on education that has come out in 
America for many years; and deservedly 
so. 

Professor Barzun is familiar with 
conservative educational practices in 
France where he grew up. He has 
taught in an extremely progressive 
American college. And he knows the 
various gradations between these ex- 
tremes. Perhaps for that reason he 
neither extols nor condemns any one 
form of education as such. Without 
any partisan attachments he deals in 
successive chapters (all with arresting 
titles such as “What Once Were Frills” 
and “Your I.Q. or Your Life”) with the 
inevitable round of subjects taught in 
school and college, administrative de- 
mands, tests, adult education, the status 
of women, etc.; and presents a position 
that is not only admirably clear and 
persuasive but is so humane, truth- 
loving and comprehensive that it is 
clearly religious in character. What is 
his position? To get its full force the 
book should be read through. But its 
main features may be briefly reported. 

Educational sham—the pretense and 
“hokum” that abound in American 


schools and colleges—is exposed and 
atiacked with gentle and not-so-gentle 
ridicule. Many teachers, it is sug- 
gested, put down on their passports and 
elsewhere as their occupation, professor. 
“Anything to raise the tone: a professor 
is to a teacher what a cesspool techni- 
cian is to a plumber.” Easy Ph.Ds; 
indolent teachers; elaborate’ and super- 
ficial testing programs; “methods” that 
“sustain the weary and comfort the 
poor in mind”; coddling in its many 
forms: all these come in for the derision 
they deserve. 

The value of independence in learn- 
ing is staunchly defended; but the role 
of the teacher is described not as a bene- 
volent bystander but as the captain of 


‘the ship. “Education,” says Dr. Barzun, 


“is a lifelong discipline of the individual 
by himself, encouraged by a reasonable 
opportunity to lead a good life.” And 
again, “The whole aim of good teaching 
is to turn the young learner, by nature 
a little copycat, into an independent, 
self-propelling creature, who cannot 
merely learn but study—that is, work 
as his own boss to the limit of his 
power. This is to turn pupils into 
students, and it can be done on any 
rung of the ladder of learning.” As to 
the teacher: “‘He is, or ought to be, the 
captain of the ship. . . Students no more 
than passengers want the ‘captain’ to go 
about his duties with an apologetic 
cough. . . The word, ‘authority’ is liable 
to abuse, but there is a sense in which 
the teacher must have authority as well 
as be one.” Learning is hard. It springs, 
like all ethical endeavor, out of an inner 
conflict. “The conservative part of the 
pupil’s mind is passive, stubborn, mute; 
but his radical minority, that is, his 
curiosity and his desire to grow up, may 
be aroused to action.” How this can be 
done in the various fields of siudy forms 
the main substance of the book. 

Intelligence is recognized as a general 
quality, not “a morass of ill-defined 
virtues, aptitudes, and accomplish- 
ments.” It is the ability to think, not to 
collect facis. In no sense divorced from 
all the other elements of human life on 
which to a considerable extent it de- 
pends, intelligence has a distinct prior- 
ity. “Every college should, therefore, 
be dedicated to Intellect—not in the 
sense of pedaniry, or verbalism, or high- 
brow superiority, but in the sense of 
Mind, free and restless in its desire 
to experience, comprehend, and use 
reality.” 

In America the education of the in- 
tellect so that in every field quality may 
take the place of shoddiness means some- 
thing very much like an individual and 
cultural revolution. This change is 
magnificently described in the last 
chapter of the book, “To a Young Man 


Who—.” ‘In the first place a “spring 
cleaning” is needed, “forgetting on a 
really magnanimous scale,” a plan too, 
but most of all “a strong wish, early 
implanted—a passion—and out of it 
comes a characteristic work of art—a 
Person.” Not only individuals, but 
American culture as a whole, is being 
challenged, Dr. Barzun tells us, “and as 
a whole must respond. Fortunately the 
quality of true culture is contagious 
precisely in proportion to iis diffusion 
and its intensity. It grows as it goes, 
and the more it gets to be ‘in the air,’ 
the easier for teachers to galvanize 
others into educating themselves.” . . . 
“In shori, constructive scholarship not 
only suggests ideas useful to our be- 
devilled condition, but tells us where it 
is that we live, whence we have come 
and what we must now attend to.” 

Surely it cannot be necessary to labor 
the point that this book is a religious 
book, in line with the traditions of 
liberal religion. To experience Reality 
as a Free Man with a passion to learn 
what Reality alone can teach: this is 
religious education. 

ADELAIDE T. Case 


Security for All 


Small Rain; a selection of Bible verses 
and passages. Chosen by JESSIE ORTON 
Jones, illustrated by ELizaABETH ORTON 
Jones. New York: Viking Press. $2.00. 


The first appeal of Small Rain for 
children and adults alike is in its pic- 
tures. These are full of activities and 
feelings common to six to eight year 
olds. The choice of biblical material is 
often beyond the complete understand- 
ing of these younger children. It has 
seemed to this reviewer, however, that 
with two exceptions, the accompanying 
picture for each selection taughi the feel- 
ing quality or mood expressed in the 
verses. 

There’s wonder as the young child 
feels it when first he really sees the stars 
er moon from some country hill top; 
there’s that tingling feeling of aliveness, 
the fun of running, jumping, climbing, 
coasting; there’s ihe fun of playing to- 
gether heartily; there’s even the fun of 
discovering it really feels good to “do 
to others whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you.” The closing pic- 
tures have a feeling of rest and security. 

It well may be that many children 
will come to associate the verse with the 
pictures and thus gain their first im- 
pressions of the spiritual message. But 
for many children their enjoyment will 
be one of the feelings, largely centered 
in the piciures. This seems to me 
legitimate. 

Small Rain is a-contribution to that 
feeling of security, joy and strength 
that ought to be the heritage of every 
child. It is very good, too, that this 


book can be acceptable to those of the JP ™ —— om 


three major faiths: Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant. Its inclusion of all races is 
true to the practice of childhood when 
undisturbed by the prejudice of adulis. 
MiLprep C. WIDBER 


Teen-Age Problems 


Let’s Talk About You. By MarcurRiTE 
Harmon Bro. New York: Doubleday 
Doran and Company. $1.50. 


This book will be a valuable guide 
for a girl who is growing up. The teen- 
age girl is naturally concerned about 
herself: how she looks, how she gets 
along with people, what to talk about on 
dates, what’s ahead in the future. The 
demand for books to answer these ques- 
iions has been great, and several have 
appeared on book shelves in recent 
months. Some deal with “smooth man- 
ners” and dates and clothes techniques 
for “sub-debs” but Marguerite Harmon 
Bro goes further. She has tried to 
answer the questions put to her by hun- 
dreds of girls across the country. She 
helps girls io plan their growing up 
and shows them how to become the sort 
of person they would really like to be. 
She realizes that appearances are the 
least of their troubles, that their real 
dissatisfaction goes deeper. It’s per- 
sonality that is the problem. 

In the very first pages Mrs. Bro makes 
it clear that though girls have to be con- 
cerned with themselves, growing up 
includes helping to make a_ better 
world. “Making up one’s mind about 
the world, inner and outer, immediate 
and long time, is never an easy task. 
And the task is complicated by the fact 
that one has io work on all tasks at 
once and to grow as the plan grows—te 
become a bigger person in order to live 
in a bigger world and then to become a 
still bigger person, and so on.” 

The book is written in Mrs. Bro’s in- 
imitable style, in language that young 
people like’ and understand. Even the 
chapter heads intrigue ithe reader— 
“Symptoms of Being Somebody,” “Date 
Pits,” “Solo,” “Making a New Habit 
Stick,” “You Can Read but—.” 

Let’s Talk about You is as sound as 
it is entertaining. There is a kind of 
siraightforward insight that meets fully 
the normal problems of older teen-age 
girls. The special problems of today 
are tackled in such a way that they will 
not be dated. The girls who read this 
book will not only think of themselves 
—they will consider other people, for 
this book deals with developing an inner 
philosophy of life as well as the ex- 
ternals that make for popularity. A 
good book to use for group counseling 
or as a personal gift for that older high 
school girl in your family. 

MERLE L. Easton 


[es] That Boy Nikolka 


[| One God 


i CHECK 


§ the important young people’s 
books you want from among 
those recommended in this 

; issue. 


a Let’s Talk About You 


by M. H. BRO 


(Doubleday-Doran) 
Normal problems of a girl in 
the ‘teens, and special prob- 
lems of today. 


Small Rain 


Chosen by J. JONES 


bAalcirncy tee Pb telcs cg reree oes $2.00 
Verses from the Bible, beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

Jesus 
THE CARPENTER’S SON 


by S. FAHS 

(Beacon Press) ..........+ $2.00 
Best presentation of the life of 
the Great Teacher. 


(Russian War Relief) ....$.25 
A group of moving stories 
about the war experiences of 
Russia’s children. 


The Ways We Worship Him 
by F. M. FITCH 

(Lothrop) 
‘Puzzled parents and teachers 
will find answers to the many 
questions that children ask 
about God, prayer, and re- 
ligious sacraments and cere- 
monies.” 


Teacher in America 


(Little Brown) 
This is religious education, in 
line with the traditions of lib- 
eral religion. 


Mail ta: 


BEACON PRESS, 
25 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 


a) Check or money order enclosed. 
fad charge to our account. 
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BLAZING THE SAWDUST 
TRAIL 


(Continued from page 372) 


young people (or their leaders) are con- 
stantly being criticized because of the 
haziness of their own beliefs. Let them 
find out some things about this group 
atiend one of its meetings if possible, 
then begin to list in parallel columns 
and discuss the differences in theology 
and practice. Given right leadership, 
such a study might well be fruitful and 
rewarding. 

Some persons believe that the Youth 
for Christ movement has already 
reached its peak and will gradually 
pass from the scene. Ii was a product 
of the war, they say, “a racket exploit- 
ing another form of juvenile hysteria.” 
Others predict that this movement, to- 
gether with Child Evangelism and other 
detached agencies, will establish work- 
ing afhliation within a still larger 
organization such as the National Asso- 
ciation of Evangelicals. Whatever its 
outcome, and admitting all its weak- 
nesses, this movement should “serve to 
warn traditional Christian groups again 
that there are millions of people siill 
unreached by the ineffective programs 
developed through the local churches. 
. . . It then behooves the churches to 
utilize modern promotional facilities 
and to see to it that their programs do 
contain adequate religious interpreta- 
tion and guidance.” 

3. And now, the Child Evangelism 
movement and its many activities. Al- 
ready one major denomination, sensing 
the inroads this movement was making 
among its own people, has added five 
members to its staff of children’s work- 
ers. It has sent them into the field to 
train local leaders for a similar pro- 
gram. This same denomination is at 
work revising courses in its theological 
schools that its ministry may be betier 
equipped for work with children. Surely 
something must have happened to bring 
this about. 

The liberal church should be on the 
alert too. Though the movement is a 
far cry from religious education as we 
conceive it, based on an understanding 
of the child, how he grows and really 
learns, local church leaders should still 
be aware of the movement. In a com- 
munity where a representative of this 
group is at work, the parents of our 
children should certainly be informed 
regarding the objective and program of 
Child Evangelism. Particularly is this 
true in areas where released time in 
weekday schools is being granted. Sev- 
eral incidents might be cited of difficul- 
ties already encountered—of emotional 
upheavals and hysteria as children are 
suddenly confronted with the plan of 
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salvation and the dire consequences that 
will follow them unless they are “saved.” 

Perhaps Dr. Lindeman was right 
when he referred to what some people 
call a revival of religion as “a new 
kind of mischief by the name of re- 
ligion.” Perhaps the time has come for 
the liberal church, with the courage of 
its founders, to fight its theological bat- 
tles all over again. 


NATION-WIDE SERIES OF 
SEMINARS BEING HELD 


In response to many and urgent requests 
for informal round-table discussions of 
all phases of churchmanship, the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and its re- 
gional officers have planned a series of 
continent-wide meetings of church lead- 
ers. These started September 8 at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and will continue until 
November 15 at St. Petersburg, Florida. 
This year, due to restrictions upon 
travel, the large general summer assem- 
blies for adults usually held at vacation 
spots such as Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
Idyllwild, California, and Ferry Beach, 
Maine, could not be held, but these 
workshops are not iniended to be 
merely substitutes for those great sum- 
mer meetings; they are intended, rather, 
to be meetings of “specialists” and those 
individuals most responsible for the 
success or failure of our Unitarian 
churches in -their organization and 
management. 

They offer opportunities for friendly 
and businesslike discussions that lead 
to practical plans. All delegates will 
participate in general discussions of 
such topics as the principles of church 
organization and management, the prin- 
ciples of religious education with chil- 
dren, young people and adults, and the 
procedures and objectives of the United 
Unitarian Appeal. Separate meetings 
will be held for those persons who are 
in need of specific and practical sug- 
gestions on religious education or 
church management. 

The minister, the president of the 
church or chairman of the governing 
board of the church (or some other 
member of the board), and the treasurer 
and/or the chairman of the finance 
committee, the church school superin- 
tendent and director of religious edu- 
cation, and the chairman or active mem- 
ber of the religious education commit- 
tee are invited. Every person attend- 
ing will receive a packet of printed 
material, outlines of program proce- 
dures, samples of church records. Those 
attending are asked to bring samples 
of their own church publiciiy—calen- 
dars, every-member canvass plans, bul- 
letins, pastoral letters and church school 
prospectuses—to exchange with other 
persons present. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President - 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A Lrserat BoarpInc SCHOOL 
For Boys 10 To 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HeEapMAsTER 
Hacxiey ScHoort, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend A Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT 

HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, Executive Secretary 


and = income 


FRIENDS OF STAR ISLAND 
Reunion at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, October 27. Mrs. Edward W. 
Hayes will direct a sale of articles 
for the benefit of The Isle of Shoals. 


LATIN AMERICAN THOUGHT 


Religion — Sociology — Philosophy 


A New Qvuartrerty STARTING OCTOBER 
$1.00 A Year 
Epitor: . JOHN H. HERSHEY 


15 Harz Srt., BrIDGEWATER, MAss. 


NEWS of the 
UNITARIAN WORLD 


FORTY UNITARIAN SERVICES 
AT NEW HAMPSHIRE CAMPS 


Rev. Robert H. Holmes, new minister 
of the Unitarian church of Laconia, 
New Hampshire, served this summer as 
director of the New Hampshire Uni- 
tarian Association’s Committee on Re- 
ligious Services in Summer Camps. 

Distinctive in the project this year 
is the distribution of a booklet of hymns 
and responsive readings that has been 
arranged and printed by Mr. Holmes. 

Altogether about forty services have 
been arranged this summer at: Camp 


Winaukee, Long Island, in Lake Win- 


nipesaukee; Camp Redfox, Bristol; 
Camp Wakondah, Center Harbor; 
Camp Wanocksett, Jaffrey; Ragged 


Mountain Camp, Ragged Lake Camp 
and Camp Marlyn, Andover; Camp 
Kenwood, Potter Place; Camp Kuwiyan, 
Meredith; Hillsborough Camp; and 
others. Speakers have included: Rev. J. 
Donald Johnston, Rev. Arthur N. Moore, 
Rev. Roscoe E. Trueblood, Rev. Merrill 
O. Bates, Rev. Charles A. Engvall and 
Mr. Holmes. 


PORT WASHINGTON CHURCH 
CALLS REV. GERALD WEARY 


One of the youngest Unitarian churches, 
the North Shore Unitarian Socieiy, lo- 
cated in Port Washington, Long Island, 
New York, is moving forward with its 
program. 

Rev. Gerald F. Weary, of Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, has accepted a call, follow- 
ing the resignation of Rev. Andrew X. 
Mahy. Mr. Mahy, who has taken a busi- 
ness position in New York, will continue 
to reside in Port Washington and is an 
interested member of the group. Dur- 
ing the past year he preached two series 
of sermons that attracted much interest, 
one on the Sermon on the Mount and 
one on the Lord’s Prayer. 

The society has bought property and 
a building on Main Streei which should 


“T hear the church has just appointed 
a Pigeon-Dispersion Committee!” 


“a 


properly be called Shore Drive in this 


section. The land, a half acre, stands 
high and offers a good view over Man- 
hasset Bay, one of the most active yacht- 
ing centers in the country. 

The building is a large “white ele- 
phant” residence that will require con- 
siderable reconditioning and remodel- 
ing, but is suitable for a meeting hall 
and Sunday school rooms. In addition, 
the group plans to fit up an apart- 
ment for the temporary occupancy of 
the minister’s family, because of the 
housing shortage. If plans for the future 
are carried out, the property is well 
adapied for the construction of a church 
auditorium adjoining the present struc- 
ture, which would then be used as parish 
house, church school and office. The 
present plans, still in only a general 
stage, call for the fullest possible use of 
the facilities for liberal community 
activities. 

Membership now comes from the 
communities of Port Washingion, Sands 
Point, Plandome, Manhasset, Roslyn 
and Great Neck. With the lifting of 
gasoline rationing, people in localities 
farther away will be able to join the 
group. Presently it is hoped that assist- 
ance can be given toward siarting an- 
other church or churches, either farther 
out on the north shore of Long Island, 
or in the central and southern section 
of Nassau County. 

All who read this account and who 
reside on Long Island are heartily in- 
vited to send word to Mr. H. H. Lincoln, 
125 Reid Avenue, Port Washingion, or 
Mr. Carl F. Ostergren, Plandome, New 


York, for further information. 


JAMAICA PLAIN LEADS IN 
DENOMINATIONAL DRIVE 
FOR MEMBERS 


INTER- 


A PROGRAM for united Protestantism has 
been inaugurated in Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts. The churches have 
joined together into the Associated 
Churches of Jamaica Plain and will 
carry on a three monihs’ campaign for 
church attendance and new members. 
Fifteen churches representing seven 
different denominations are co-ordinat- 
ing their efforts. 

During October, November and De- 
cember, all the ministers will be preach- 
ing on the same subjects which will be 
announced each week in local news- 
papers. One sermon text and at least 
one common elemeéni in the service 
(such as prayer, hymn or reading) are 
to be used in all the services simul- 
taneously. 

During the first weeks of October can- 
vassers from all the churches will be 
instructed in methods of canvassing, and 
districts will be assigned, so that every 
house will be visited. The goal of the 


-A)-\e, Sse 
“Unfortunately, Madam, Dr. Parsons 
is out of town. But I can assure you 
that Unitarians do use the 

Apocryypha.” 


drive is to form a list of all unchurched 
people in Jamaica Plain. 

The financial support has been easy 
io obtain, for this type of campaign is 
obviously going to strengthen each of 
the member churches. In most cases 
boards of trustees have voted an allot- 
ment toward the project so that indi- 
vidual contributions are not necessary. 

This campaign will cease as a joint 
effort on December 31, yet the Uni- 
tarian church of Jamaica Plain will 
continue its missionary drive all 
through the spring. In our minds the 
associated churches of Jamaica Plain 
are simply initiating an effort which 
we hope will become a permanent char- 
acteristic of our own church life. 


MT. WILSON ALLIANCE RETREAT 
THE General Alliance retreat of the 
Pacific Coast was held July 24-26 on 
Mount Wilson, California, by a group 
of liberal women with Dr. C. C. 
Blauvelt, minisier of Troop Memorial 
Church of Pasadena, California, as 
leader. Miss Mary Lawrence, of Pasa- 
dena, gave generously of her time. Mrs. 
L. E. Morrison, of San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, was chairman. A committee was 
appointed to nominate a chairman for 
the 1946 retreat. 


A. U. A. GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Pro Forma 


The General Conference of the 
American: Unitarian Association will 
hold its biennial business meeting in the 
Parish House of the First Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian) in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, at three o’clock on 
the afternoon of Thursday; November 8, 
1945. This meeting will be pro forma, 
complying with the bylaws of the As- 
sociation. The only business will be to 
count ballots, which will be cast by mail, 
and to declare the election of commit- 
tee members and the nomination of a 
candidaie for Moderator to stand for 
election in May, 1946. 


Summer Summary on Unitarian Conferences 


In spite of wartime restrictions 1945 produced several 


strong training institutes for youth and adults. 


In September news stories were 
carried on conferences in the Mid- 
west and in New England. These 
reports complete the stories of Uni- 
tarian summer training activities. 


SOUTHWESTERN UNITARIANS 

BREAK RECORD 
WirTHIN twenty-four hours after the 
lifting of the convention ban in mid- 
August, the executive commiitee of the 
Southwestern Unitarian Institute, held 
each year over the Labor Day week- 
end, was in a huddle in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, pumping plasma into plans for 
a 1945 institute. 

With less than two weeks to notify 
members of ihe southwestern churches 
scattered from Oklahoma City to New 
Orleans and from Memphis to El Paso, 
the committee went to work. 


Program arranged in 24 hours 


By wire and phone, a program was 
built in less than twenty-four hours. 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman had accepted 
an assignment to take over the youth 
program. Rev. Lon R. Call, Minister 
at Large for the American Unitarian 
Association and fresh from founding a 
church at San Antonio, Texas, agreed 
to deliver a series of talks on Unitarian 
Advance. Dr. Eugene S. Tanner, pro- 
fessor of religion at the University of 
Tulsa, was engaged to deliver a series 
of lectures on the philosophy of re- 
ligion, and Professor Wayne Campbell, 
head of the depariment of speech and 
dramatics at Oklahoma City University, 
consented to give four Sunset Talks on 
the religion of the poets. Rev. Robert 
W. Sonen, minister of All Souls’ Unitar- 
ian Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, volun- 
teered to lead a Bible orientation course 
for church school teachers. Rev. Richard 
Gibbs, new minisier of the First Unitar- 
ian Church of Memphis, Tennessee, was 
secured to deliver the Sunday morning 
sermon. Rev. Robert J. Raible, south- 
western regional director and minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Dallas, 
Texas, accepted the assignment of assist- 
ing Mr. Fritchman with the youth work- 
shops. 


Chapel service conducted by laymen 

and young people 

Rev. A. E. von Stilli, program chair- 
man of the institute and the original 
founder of Ardmore Institute, assumed 
responsibility for the morning chapel 
services, two of which were conducted 
by laymen and one by the youth. 

By opening day, August 30, it was 
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easy to see that the 1945 Ardmore In. 
stitute would break all former atiend- 
ance records. Total attendance reached 
153, of which about half were youths. 
The churches were represented as fol- 
lows: Oklahoma City, 57; Dallas, 52; 
Tulsa, 36; Memphis, 2; and one each 
from San Antonio, Boston, Washington, 
D. C., and Ardmore. 

Because of the late date on which the 
Ardmore Insiitute is held and the fact 
that a spark of life had been kept 
kindled all through the summer by the 
hope of securing permission to hold the 
meeting, it was a relatively simple mat- 
ter to throw the organization into high 
gear. 

Church leaders congratulate 

Ardmore officers 

“That is reconversion wiih a_ven- 
geance,” wired Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man in accepting the invitation to come 
to Ardmore. “Thrilled by word from 
Ardmore,” said Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot. “I congratulate the officers of 
the Ardmore Institute for taking such 
prompt aciion . . . The Southwest again 
crashes through leading the rest of the 
country in making plans for the fast- 
moving developments of the postwar 
world,” wrote Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler. 

In addition to a full program sched- 
uled for the four-day session, time was 
found for meetings of Alliance women 
and for churchmanship seminars by 
laymen. One of the unusual feaiures of 
the candlelight services scheduled for 
the final event each night was the re- 
broadcast over loud speakers hidden in 
the woods of Norman Corwin’s classic 


Peter Raible, of Dallas, Texas, leads the Leadership Session on Resource M 


V-E Day broadcast, “On a Note of 
Triumph.” 

Officers of the 1945 institute were: 
President, John F. Blatt, Oklahoma 
City; Vice-President, Ken B. White, 
Dallas; Secretary, Mrs. Clara Johnston, 
Oklahoma City; Program Chairman, 
Rev. A. E. von Stilli, Oklahoma City; 
Camp Manager and Treasurer, John N. 
Sherwood, Tulsa; Assistant Manager, 
Rev. Robert W. Sonen, Tulsa; Regis- 
trar, Ken B. White, Dallas; Assistant 
Registrar, Mrs. Ken B. White, Dallas; 
Director of Recreation, Mrs. G. W. 
Pearson, Tulsa; Nurse, Mrs. A. T. 
Birrell, Oklahoma City. 

New officers elected for 1946 were: 
Presideni, Ken B. White, Dallas; Vice- 


_President, Rev. Richard Gibbs, Mem- 
‘phis; 


Secretary, Anne Orr, Dallas; 
Camp Manager, John N. Sherwood, 
Tulsa; Treasurer and Assistant Camp 
Manager, William Skiles, Dallas; Direc- 
tors—Mark Elsea, Oklahoma City; 
Jimmie Higgins, Tulsa; Priscilla Noyes, 
Dallas; Lincoln Emery, Memphis; and 
Roy Pope, San Antonio. Hold-over 
members of the board are: Tom Birrell, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. C. E. Watson, 
Tulsa; Ken B. White, Dallas; T. S. 
Eliot, Memphis. Director at Large for 
1946 is Wendell Loomis, Houston, with 
Francis Campbell, Houston, as_alter- 
nate. 

The Souihwestern Federation of 
American Unitarian Youth elected 
Carol Pearson, Tulsa, president, Mar- 
jorie Skiles, Dallas, secretary-treasurer, 
and June Pearson, Tulsa, as nominee to 


the 1946 National A.U.Y. Council. 
Joun F. Buatr 
ICELANDIC UNITARIANS MEET 


“All aboard. Everybody in? Hang 


on tight, its bumpy!” and over the 
noise of the lumbering truck can be 
heard the hilarious voices of some foriy 
young people who have been herded into 


“th 
aterials 


of Southwest Unitarian Young People at Camp Murray, Ardmore, Oklahoma 


the big truck to make the trip to River- 
ton or Arborg. The roads are bumpy, 
and sooner or later almost everyone is 
seated on the floor. Most of the pas- 
sengers are singing songs, but a few are 
struggling to read over the paris they 
have for the candlelight service the 
camp is putting on at the local church. 
At Riverton, Rev. Melin and his wife 
welcome the camp delegates. At Arborg 
Dr. and Mrs. Bjornson welcome the 
group into their home. In each instance, 
the camp discovers the warm and gen- 
erous hospitality of the Icelandic tradi- 
tion, with its heaps of delicious food 
and cups of steaming coffee. Finally 
the group climbs aboard the truck again 
for the homeward journey. Another 
day is done at Hnausa. 


“Unitarianism Today” in 
panels, projects and worship 


Under the leadership of Rev.. G. 
Richard Kuch, of Rockford, Illinois, 
and Mrs. Wilma Johnson, of Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota, the conference dele- 
gates prepared many other projecis dur- 
ing the week. Panels were prepared on 
the Service Committee, jobs, vocations 
and schools, from war to peace. Wor- 
ship services were created for the visits 
to the neighboring churches and for the 
camp firelight. Mr. Kuch held morn- 
ing sessions on “Unitarianism Today” 
and a short history of the Bible by 
popular request of the young people. 
Mrs. Johnson worked on curriculum 
and general church school administra- 
tion problems with some of the young 
people and with delegates from the 
regional churches. Both staff members 
worked with the workshops,. and 
directed the evening recreation of folk 
dancing and singing. 

Probably the most popular session 
of the whole conference was a popular 
request discussion on the subject, How 
Do You Know When You’re in Love? 

Under the leadership of Thora As- 
gierson, Western Canada A.U.Y. Coun- 
cil member, and Rev. Philip W. Peturs- 
son, minister of the Winnipeg church, 
Mr. Kuch and three cars of young 
people drove northwest from Winnipeg 
to Lundar to put on one last candlelight 
service. At Lundar Rev. and Mrs. 
Johnson made the group welcome. 

In Winnipeg at a meeting of laymen 
with Mr. Kuch and Mr. Petursson, plans 
were tentatively made for a laymen’s 
retreat as part of the 1946 Hnausa Con- 
ference. 


“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
_ CONFERENCE AT TOPANGA 
“TopANGA” has 
among Unitarians and Universalists of 
Southern California, and it was the 
rallying call again this year for the 
religious education conference that 


become a_ byword 


opened at Barton School in Topanga 
Canyon on June 24. Pulling up the 
steep hill to the school came delegation 
after delegation until by nightfall teach- 
ers were counted from the churches of 
Santa Barbara, San Fernando Valley, 
Pasadena (Neighborhood), Pasadena 
(Troop Memorial), Los Angeles, Long 
Beach and San Diego. About fifty per- 
sons in all were present. 


At nine o'clock the following morn- 
ing the conference was officially on its 
way. Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, leading 
the morning worship services as though 
the conference group were a junior 
church congregation, gave one of his 
fine story sermons. It was a stimulating 
and informative experience for church 
school leaders. 


Miss Susan Andrews could not be in 
California, so Dr. R. J. Taylor, Dean of 
the University of Southern California 
School of Religion, led the morning 
series on religious education theory. 
Dr. Taylor’s manner was quiet and 
serene, bui his thoughts were penetrat- 
ing. He held the interest of the group, 
and on numerous occasions provoked 
them to a hearty chuckle. Some of his 
long-to-be-remembered statements were: 
“We train people to be anti-social in the 
kindergarten—then we call it religion,” 
and “When the teacher says, ‘Sit still;’ 
God says ‘Wiggle.’ ” 

Rev. Curtis Beach led a fine series on 
the Bible and its use in religious educa- 
tion. Mr. Beach is a young man who 
has no love for cobwebs but who pos- 
sesses an enlightened appreciation of 
the values of the Bible. His talks on 
the prophets and the psalms were highly 
inspiring. 

Effectiveness of creative 

teaching demonstrated 


Afternoons were devoted to practical 
demonstrations—clay modeling, costum- 
ing, story dramatization and creative 
teaching. A lesson on snails (and a 
boxful of them) brought a group of 
children into the -experimental class- 
room. The children became oblivious 
to the presence of adults who were 
watching them as they became absorbed 
in the lesson. It was a conclusive dem- 
onstraiion that education can be natural, 
unforced and yet effective. 


The sunset services on the point look- 
ing up the valley were conducted by Dr. 
Charles Clare Blauvelt with the accom- 
paniment of symphony music played on 
a phonograph. Evenings brought folk- 
dancing and singing, in addition to a 
stunt show on Tuesday. 

This is the land where movies are 
made, and Monday evening a represen- 
tative from Cathedral Films demon- 
strated some sound films on religious 
topics. One was a sound movie on the 


Good Samaritan and the other was a 
cartoon; both impressed the delegates. 
The success of the conference was due 
in no small measure to the fine work of 
Mrs. Miriam Gorton who was honored 
by being selected as the general chair- 
man of the next year’s conference. 
PauL HENNIGES 


EAST CANADA YOUTH 

HOLD FIRST CONFERENCE 

Even as President Truman was ofh- 
cially proclaiming the end of the war 
on Sunday evening, September 2, 
American Unitarian Youth in Eastern 
Canada opened a new chapter in the 
history of Unitarianism in Canada. On 
Labor Day weekend, some twenty young 
people gathered in the Toronto Uni- 
tarian church for the first A.U.Y. 
leadership conference in Eastern Can- 
ada. Delegates to the conference came 
from Hamilton, Toronto, Montreal, 
North Hatley, Canada, and Rochester, 
New York. 

Under the leadership of Ann Warren 
Ryan, A.U.Y. Council member from 
Eastern Canada and Rev. G. Richard 
Kuch, of Rockford, Illinois, the con- 
ference held workshops in worship 
techniques, social action and organiza- 
tion problems. Two panels and a wor- 
ship service were produced during the 
weekend. Discussion units were also 
held on Unitarian Advance and Pur- 
pose, on the Service Committee and on 


A.U.Y. churchmanship. 


The Religion of Youth 
On Sunday, Mr. Kuch preached the 


sermon to the Toronto congregation on 
the subject, “The Religion of Youth.” 
Much of the success of the conference 
was due to the splendid co-operation of 
Rev. William P. Jenkins, minister of the 
Toronto church, and his laymen and 
women who furnished hospitality and 
served meals at the church. So success- 
ful was this weekend of beginnings that 
plans are already being made for a full 
week’s conference next year to be located 
somewhere in the Thousand Islands 
region between Toronto and Montreal. 


Dr. and Mrs. Dexter in London 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter and 


their new work in Europe with the 
World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches ap- 
peared in Newsweek, September 3. 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 


Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 
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PEOPLE in the news| 


DR. ELIOT AT WHITE HOUSE 

CONFERENCE 

Dr. FREDERICK May E tot, President 
of the American Uniiarian Association, 
called upon President Truman at the 
White House September 17, with repre- 
sentatives of Food for Freedom, Inc. 
The Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion had previously voted support to the 
work of this organization seeking to 
expedite crucially needed food supplies 
to the war-devastated countries. 


URBANA MINISTER DEFENDS 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 

Rev. PHILip ScHUG, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Urbana, Illinois, 
is one of the few ministers supporting 
Mrs. Vashti McCollum in a case con- 
cerning freedom from religious indoc- 
trination in the public schools. The 
testimony on boih sides has been given 
wide attention in newspapers across the 
country. Mrs. McCollum claims her 
son is embarrassed by social pressure 
exerted on him because he does not 
attend classes in religion offered op- 
tionally in the public schools. He has 
attended the Unitarian church school in 
Urbana. Mr. Schug is appearing as 
minister of a liberal church and also as 
the represeniative of the Illinois Civil 
Liberties Union. 


SPONSOR OF UNITARIAN ADVANCE 

PROMOTED 

Mr. Hamitton M. WarREN, one of 
the first to press for Unitarian Advance, 
and until recently a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, has been elected 
vice-president of ihe National Carbon 
Company, Inc. With the company since 
1925, he is now vice-president in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion. 


DR. HOMER JACK 
SUMMER CONFERENCE LEADER 


Dr. Homer Jack, radio director for 
the Chicago Unitarian Council and a 
Register contributor in July, was a 
leader at four youth institutes during 
the past summer: at the Iowa-Nebraska 
Unitarian Institute, the Midwest Uni- 
versalist Institute, the Midwest Unitar- 
ian Leadership Youth Institute and the 
Interfaith, Interrace Conference at 
Chesterton, Indiana. 


FORMER A. U. Y. LEADER 
TWICE DECORATED 


PrivaATE First Cxass RatpH W. 
Turts, U.S.M.C., of Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, long active in Unitarian young 
peoples’ activities in New Hampshire 
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and in the national organization, was 
decorated with the Bronze Star medal on 
July 4 and with the Silver Star medal 
on August 16. The Silver Star award 
was for conspicuous gallantry in action 
against the enemy on Iwo Jima, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1945. Private Tufts is a 
grandson of Professor James A. Tufts, 
for many years a vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


NEW APPOINTMENT 

Epna L. StantraL (Mrs. Guy W.) 
has been appointed Associate Director 
of the United Unitarian Appeal, a posi- 
tion where her ability to organize, and 
her wide acquaintance and capacity for 
hard work will make her invaluable in 
achieving our new, larger goal for Uni- 
tarian Advance. Mrs. Stantial, a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Melrose, Massachusetts, has 
become known in the last year and a 
half by everyone coming to 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, for her efficient handling 


Mrs. Guy W. Stantial 


of the information desk at the head- 


quarters of the American Unitarian As- 


sociation. 

Mrs. Stantial was previously for a 
number of years treasurer and member 
of the Budget Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts League of Women Veters. She 
has also served as finance chairman both 
for the Visiting Nurse Association of 
Reading, Massachusetts, and for the 
Melrose High School Parent-Teacher 
Association, and as a member of the 
Massachusetts Social Service Committee 
of the Unitarian Women’s Alliance. In 
1940, she was secretary of the New 
England Committee of the Women’s 
Centennial Congress, held in New York. 
For this event Mrs. Stantial raised the 
New England quota toward the expenses 
of the congress and secured the other 
New England officers, sponsors and 
delegates. 


Mrs. Stantial assumes her new office 
with the United Unitarian Appeal on 
October 1. 


UNITARIAN MODERATOR 

APPOINTED TO U. S. SUPREME COURT 

Harotp A. Burton, Moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association, and 
Junior Senator from Ohio has been 
appointed to the United States Supreme 
Court by President Truman. He is a 
member of The First Unitarian Church 
of Cleveland, Ohio. — 


UNITARIAN ASSISTS MANHATTAN 
PROJECT (ATOMIC BOMB) 


Mr. Jonn H. Ercuer, long active in 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, New York 


City, has at the age of twenty-four at- 


tained a distinguished record as a re- 
search chemist in the field of atomic 
physics. He worked in the research on 
the atomic bomb under Dr. Harold C. 
Urey, Nobel Prize winner, and Major 
General L. R. Groves, army representa- 
tive supervisor on the project. Mr. 
Eicher worked at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
He plans to complete his doctorate at 
the Universiiy of Illinois. 


A. U. Y. PRESIDENT 

TO LONDON AND PRAGUE 

Miss EL1zABETH GREEN, President of 
American Unitarian Youth, will attend 
the World Youth Conference to be held 
in London October 31 to November 9, 
later going to Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
for the International Student Confer- 
ence. She plans, if arrangements can 
be made, to meet Unitarians in Leyden, 
Holland, on her return from Prague. 
Miss Green is one of thirty American 
delegates. Some four hundred young 
people from fifty-seven countries will 
attend the London Youth Conference. 
Miss Green will officially represent Uni- 
tarian and Universalist youth in this 
country. 


PASTORAL CHANGES 

Mr. Matcotm E..SUTHERLAND, JR. 
has accepted a call to The Thomas Jef- 
ferson Unitarian Society, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. He was graduated from 
Meadville Theological School in June 
of this year. 

Rey. ARON S. GILMarTIN has accepted 
a call io the Unitarian Society of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. He has served for four 
years as minister of the Church of Our 
Father in Newburgh, New York. 


MARRIAGES 

Rev. ALFRED STIERNOTTE, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, was married on July 
10 to Miss Ada M. Howard, a member 
of the congregation. The ceremony was 
conducted by Rev. Josiah R. Bartlett, 
minister of the University Unitarian 
Church, Seaitle, Washington. . 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . 


. having 


gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


Charles Clarence Reed 


Charles Clarence Reed died July 19, 
1945, in Oakland, California, after hav- 
ing served in the First Unitarian Church 
of Oakland from 1919 until he retired in 
1944, a period of twenty-five years. 

The Board of Trustees of the church 
expressed their sentiments in a memorial 
statement, a portion of which reads: 

“On July 19, 1945, our Maker took 
back to Himself a man whom those who 
knew him can never forget and of whom 
the words of the Apostle Paul were 
never more true: ‘Ye are our letter, 
written in our hearts, known and read 
of all men—vwriiten not with ink, but 
with the spirit of the living God: not on 
tables of stone, but on fleshy tables of 
the heart.’ The ministry, to the friends 
and adherents of the First Unitarian 
Church of Oakland, of Dr. Clarence 
Reed over a period of practically a 
quarier of a century is indeed ineradica- 
bly written upon the tables of their 
hearts and will abide with them through 
the years to come to hearten their spirits 
and to give comfort and strength in time 
of need. 

“Faithfulness, devotion to the cause 
he loved and served, staunchness in 
friendship, honesty of purpose and the 
desire to share with all the rich treas- 
ures of his mind were the mainspring 
of his life and made the stalwart char- 
acier his friends and followers knew and 
reverenced, 

“And as we bid hail and farewell to 
our guide, friend and helper of so many 
years, our ‘faith is confirmed and our 
trust renewed’ in the truth of immor- 
tality.” 


Carlton Cosmo Rice 


Carlton Cosmo Rice died in Salisbury, 
North Carolina, on July 17, 1945. A 
graduate of the University of Texas, he 
received his doctorate in modern lan- 
guages from Harvard University in 
1902. After having taught at Stan- 
ford and the universities of Oregon, 
Iowa and Idaho he went to Washington, 
D. C., where he served as translator for 
the government. He accepted, in 1926, 
the professorship of modern languages 
at Catawba College. He attended the 
Tenth International Congress of Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom held 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, and was the 

representative of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church of Washington, D. C., at the 
leventh Congress held at Oxford, Eng- 

nd, in the summer of 1937. 


Carlton Rice was a brilliant conver- 
sationalist, a careful student and a con- 
scientious teacher. 
and Portuguese linguistics resulied in 
frequent contributions of etymologies to 
learned journals. He was a staunch 
Unitarian, doing much to encourage 
integrity in the study of the Bible and 
religion. Social justice and equal 
opportunity for people all over the 
world were the ruling passions of his 
virtuous life. 


D. K. Rice 


Florence Lonsbury Pierce 


Mrs. Florence Lonsbury Pierce, widow 
of Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, minister of 
All Souls’ Church (Unitarian), Wash- 
ington, D. C., died on August 30, 1945. 
A memorial service was conducted by 
Rev. A. Powell Davies and Mr. Laurence 
Staples, and her ashes were interred 
with those of Dr. Pierce in the wall of 
the church. 

Mrs. Pierce was as closely associated 
with Unitarianism as was her husband, 
and was ordained with him to the Uni- 
tarian ministry in 1891. Though she 
served as joint pastor with him only in 
his first parish, she always played a 
large part in his ministry. 

Mrs. Pierce believed that the liberal 
church had a special and unique part 
to play in human affairs. To quote 
from Mr. Staples: “Like Jacob, she was 
a fearless wrestler for truih; like every 
leader of mankind, every man who 
really influences his generation, she had 
a sense of mission, of purpose. This 
sense gave her courage and vigor to 
carry through many projects, of which 
the most significant perhaps was the 
organization and leadership of an adult 
class in current problems. To the very 
end her interest in this class continued. 
As was said of another: ‘The shadows 
of the evening lengthened about her but 
morning was still in her heart’.” 


MartTua S. Rowse 


Wilson Marvin Backus 


Rev. Wilson Marvin Backus died Sep- 
tember 4, at his home in Birmingham, 
Michigan, in his eighty-first year. In 
his young manhood he was a Methodist 
minister but after serving one church 
found himself so largely out of har- 
mony with the thought of the Methodist 
church that he left the ministry to be- 
come the principal of the school in the 
town where he had been minister. At 
the time he knew nothing of organized 


Research in Spanish - 


liberalism but subsequently discovered 
the Universalist Church and made his 
way through it to the Unitarian minis- 
try where he found his life’s work. He 
served churches in various paris of the 
country, chiefly in the Middle West. He 
was Secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference for a number of years before 
becoming minister of the First Unitar- 
ian Society of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
He was minister emeritus of the Unitar- 
ian Society of Lawrence, Kansas, at ihe 
time of his death. 


NOMINATIONS 


The Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association an- 
nounces the following nominations, to 
be voted on by the General Conference 
in November. 

COMMISSION ON PLANNING AND ReE- 
VIEW, to serve for four years beginning 
November, 1945—Solon W. Smith, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mrs. John H 
Weinheimer, Worcester, Mass. 

BustnEss COMMITTEE, to serve for 
two years beginning November, 1945— 
Renominations: Frank B. Frederick, 
Milton, Mass.; Mrs. Waldo C. Hodgdon, 
Westwood, Mass.; Rev. Edwin H. Wil- 
son, Schenectady, N. Y. New Nomina- 
tions: Victor M. Knight, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; Rev. Robert E. Romig, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

PROGRAM COMMITTEE, to serve for 
two years beginning November, 1945— 
Renomination: Emery M. Foster, Wash- 
ington, D. C——-New Nominations: Mrs. 
Edgar G. Braun, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. 
Edwin T. Buehrer, Chicago, IIl.; Rev. 
Robert Killam, Springfield, Mass.; Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker, Albany, N. Y. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE, to serve for 
four years beginning November, 1945— 
Irving D. Dawes, Richmond, Va.; Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit, Mich.; 
Alfred F. Whitman, Cambridge, Mass. 


Article X. Section 7, of the bylaws of 
the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 


“Nominations for any and all officers, 
directors, and commitiees shall be pub- 
lished at least ninety days prior to the 
date of election. Additional nomina- 
tions may be made through nomination 
papers signed by fifty adult voting 
members, of whom not more than five 
shall be members of any one constituent 
society, and such nominations when re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion not less than sixty days prior to the 
date of the meeting at which they are 
to be voted upon shall be placed upon 
the official ballot for said meeting.” 


For the Nominating Committee, 

Epwarp F. Rowse, Chairman 
BessiE M. WATERHOUSE, Secretary 
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It Seems to Us | 


THE TRUE BROTHERHOOD 


To the Register: 

I highly approve of the anti-fascist 
sentiment as expressed in your periodi- 
cal and feel that your publication, more 
than any other religious publication | 
have yet seen exemplifies the irue 
Brotherhood of Man as preached by 
Christ who fought for the underprivi- 
leged and downtrodden of His day. 

Henry BENJAMIN 
Harding, Massachusetts 


OUR LAST WORD ON HAYEK 


To the Register: 

The reactionaries are circulating The 
Road to Serfdom are here and working 
overtime at it. They don’t get a best 
seller and an academic fellow every 
day to do their stuff for nothing. For 
those who are busy, C. Hartley Grattan’s 
““Hayek’s Hayride,” in the July Harper’s, 
gives all one needs to know about it 
and a fair appraisal. The claim that 
our American kind of planning is head- 
ing right into the Nazi thing is highly 
speculative, even fantastic. 

The New Deal planners are pikers 
compared with the old planners, now 
called private enterprisers, who used the 
government as a part of their private 
business. The only difference is that 
the new kind of planning spreads the 
benefits around more widely and that 
is the only objection to it. Dr. Hayek 
thinks that there is a law of things; give 
everyone a chance to get his and that 
will automatically give all others theirs. 
Unfortunately this law turned out to be 
a myth. Some of Rev. John C. Petrie’s 
old absolutes in theology have strayed 
over into his economics. 

Joun MALick 


Duluth, Minnesota 


WE HAVE WON NO VICTORY 


Note: We publish a portion of a much 
longer letter received from Rev. Donald 
Harrington. We urge readers to limit 
letters to two hundred words. Scores of 
letters both cordial and critical are re- 
cewed that cannot be published for lack 


of space. —The Editor 


To the Register: 

I did not celebrate V-E Day. There 
was little to celebrate. I was thankful 
that the mass slaughter of our men and 
of their helpless civilians was stopped. 
I did thank God from the bottom of my 
heart for that! But, we have won no 
great victory, neither peace in Europe, 
nor in the Orient. We have not solved 
the world’s major problems of totali- 
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tarian police rule and great power 
dictation. We have not eliminated 
spheres of influence and power politics, 
nor banished race prejudice. 

We have achieved a world-wide repu- 
tation for willingness to massacre help- 
less civilians by aerial bombardment. 
We have, in our tearing to shreds of the 
Atlantic Charter, and approving the 
territorial aggrandizement of Russia, 
Poland and ourselves, achieved the con- 
tempt of all those in the world who hate 
hypocrisy. We have aroused fear of 
our new Pacific imperialism and our 
atomic bomb. We have aroused hate 
in the hearts of the poor peoples in the 
lands of eastern Europe by our 
acquiescence in the forced transfer from 
their homelands of millions of people, 
and the pillage and rape conducted by 
the Soviet armies in our name as well 
as theirs. How can the hearts of the 
American people be happy in the face 
of facts like these? 

Let us not celebrate the failure that 
we call success, for if we do we shall 
not alone have failed, but also have lost 
the right to call our souls our own. 
Rather let us: (1) confess our failure 
to have solved the basic problems of 
Europe, Asia and_ the , international 
organization, and stop asseniing to in- 
justice and mass cruelty in the name of 
democracy, humanity and peace; (2) 
demand a better arrangement for Eu- 
rope than the inhuman Potsdam agree- 
ment; (3) work for the abolition of 
peacetime conscription throughout the 
world, and gradual disarmament of all 
nations; (4) strengthen the United 
Nations’ Charter by abolishing the veto 
power of the Big Five and reducing the 
national sovereignty of all nations. Bid 
the United States of America be the 
first to declare herself ready to abide 
by an international rule of law. 

DonaLp HARRINGTON 


Community Church 
New York, New York 


WE RECEIVED MANY OTHERS 
To the Register: 

el will be the first to put a one-dollar 
bill in a hat to buy Mr. Petrie a book 
on economics dated after 1900. Since 
he is a book reviewer, he should know 
that no economist of note—other than 
those subsidized by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers — regards 
Hayek as more than juvenile in his 


thinking. 
aon James J. MARSHALL 


Miami, Florida 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
' dresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


MAJOR | 
LEAGUES 


Is your chapter a major force 
in your church life? Or is it 
just a pleasant supper-club? 


You can get help in making 
your chapter one of the 
Major Leagues by writing or 


paying a visit to the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
for the MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 
For information write 


The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Limited enrollment, highly selected 
student group. 


Scholarships granted to qualified 
students. 


President: Watuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS’ 


WASHINGTON, DiC. 
Sunday 


CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
m. Rev. A. Powell 


Open daily, 9 a. m.,to 5 p. re 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism _ 


in the nation’s capital. 


nee See 

BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Boston. Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. 
Rey. Samuel A. Eliot,‘ D. D., minister emeritus. 
Sunday Service, 11 a. m. Church School, 10 a. m. 
Gannett Club (College Age), 6 p. m. A cordial 
welcome to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. 
D., Minister. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. D., 
Organist and  Choirmaster. Sunday Service, 
11 A. M. Week Days, 12 M: Monday, Organ 
Recital; Tuesday through Friday, Preaching 
Services. Chapel open daily 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
All are Welcome. 


The Civilian and the 
_ Returning Veteran 


Five Suggestions from a Unitarian 
chaplain at a naval reception center 


1. Don’t push him around! He’s been 
pushed around enough. He’s taken 
orders until he is deeply and fiercely 
resentful of taking any more orders. 
You will find him ready to fight any 
“bossing”—either by his wife, or em- 
ployer, or professor, or anyone. Go 
slow on “organizing” him into organ- 
izations—church or otherwise! 

2. Don’t take what he says at face 
value on any matter of opinion or emo- 
tion. He is probably cynical. He has 
learned, in service life, always to cover 
up his true feelings. This is a protec- 
tive shell that is inevitable and neces- 
sary in service life. He has seen many 
things to make him cynical—the wrong 
type of women, always available wher- 
ever servicemen are; the wrong kind of 
merchants, unmercifully preying on the 
serviceman’s pocketbook, and too many 
people who talk about patriotism but 
do not perform any sacrificial action. 
Consequently he will never make any 
“patriotic” speeches. He will show his 
patriotism in action, not in words. You 
will find him carrying this habit over 
into all of life. He will be very careful, 
cautious and even cynical in his words; 
but underneath, you will find him with 
still the same sound feelings and loyal- 
ties he had when he left home. 

3. Don’t talk about civilian sacrifices! 
He is in no mood to listen. Very 
quietly, but very deeply, he despises 
civilian attempts to justify their part in 
the war. He knows that the war was 
won by him, and by his buddies, who 
did the fighting. You will only make 
him wonder why he came home at all, 
if you try to list your civilian virtues 
for him. Let him find out indirectly 
what you did—from someone else, 
later. 

4. Be patient! You will find him rest- 
less, unpredictable in action and mood, 
and unready to settle down to any con- 
sistent work. Ninety per cent of making 
war is “waiting.” He has gotten into 
bad working habits—habits that are 
time-consuming and inefficient from a 
civilian viewpoint. He has also missed 
a great many of the comforts and joys 
of civilian life while he was in service; 
he will try to “make up” time in these 
things. Nothing but time can bring 
him through this period to a normal 
life again. 

5. Do not expect leadership of him 
right away, but expect it soon! He has 
no desire to lead anybody just now. 
He is profoundly tired, weary and a 


little puzzled at the way life has un- 
folded for him—especially tired! He 
may look wonderfully healthy, and rush 
from one thing to another. But deep 
inside he has lived much too fast, dur- 
ing these years in service. He is hurt, 
inside. He is also a little afraid—afraid 
of not making a place for himself in 
civilian life. Later on, he will get over 
these effects, and he will take leadership 
as his right. There is no use blinking 
the fact that he considers the best places 
and opportunities of civilian life his by 
right. We will very quickly find that 
out, if unemployment, or inflation, 
destroy his security. 


Harvey Swanson 


U. S. Naval Auxiliary Air Station 
Groton, Connecticut. 


New Name for “Register” 

The. volume of mail on the subject 
of the name of The Christian Register 
makes personal replies impossible but 
we sincerely appreciate the letters on 
the subject. Each letter is being care- 
fully read and discussed by the editor 
and the board.—THE EpirTor. 


Picture Credits 

We are indebted to Acme News Pic- 
tures Inc., for the photograph of Puerto 
Rican factory workers on page 366; to 
John R. Scotford, photographer, for the 
picture of the minister and the children 
on page 370, used by permission from 
the Pilgrim Press’s book Children’s Re- 
ligion; and to International News Photo 
for the Youth for Christ photograph on 
page 372. 


the answer to your 


CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEM 


* EASY TO ORDER! 
* EASY TO PAY FOR! 
* TWELVE GIFTS IN ONE! 


The Christian REGISTER 


FOR 1946 


An attractive gift card for each subscription. 


Writers and personalities who know their subjects 


will contribute articles on religion, world and 


domestic affairs, the arts and sciences. 


A Gift That Reflects Your Character 


* USE COUPON CARD TODAY! 


Adventures in 
BOOKBUILDING 


BOOKBUILDING is, of course, 
stimulated by advertising 
which is also followed 
through in this division. 
Checking the incoming 
orders, I find that the 
Beacon Press gets around: 

"I saw your advertisement in 
the July issue of the Chris- 
tian Herald .« . «" 

"Please send me two copies 
of the book I saw mentioned 
in Book News . . -" a good-= 
ly number of coupons were 
returned with checks en-= 
closed from the direct mail 
campaign. 


xk * 


A recent venture of the 
Needham, Massachusetts, 
church has inadvertently 
provided us with a modern 
best-seller. Its enthusiasm 
for the very live sermons of 
its minister, Fred I Cairns, 
resulted in their publica- 
tion in book form under the 
title GOD CAN WAIT. Al- 
though it is not published 
under the Beacon Press im- 
print, we designed and manu- 
factured the book and are 
helping in its promotion 

and distribution. -Momen- 
tarily I expect a familiar 
call from our bookshop: 
"We're all out of the Cairns 
book again. Shouldn't we 
order more copies this 
time?" There must be many 
other ministers with Sermons 
worthy of publication—why 
not get together and publish 
them and let the world know 
what you are doing? 


kk * 


Within the past few days I 
have received correspondence 
from England, Belgium, Aus- 
tralia and South America, 
showing that the rest of the 
world, too, iS becoming 
book-conscious. We have just 
sold the British publishing 
rights to GREAT COMPANIONS 
and are in the midst of 
negotiations for four Beacon 
Press juvenile titles. 

—L. I. N. 
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$2.00 


the Carpenter’s Son 
by Sopura Lyon Faus. Illustrated by Baldridge 


“Throughout the book one senses the radiant spirit of one of 


the greatest teachers the world has ever known.” 


—Tue.Cuicaco Sun 


MOSES: Egyptian Prince, Nomad, Sheikh, Lawgiver $1.75 


by Joun W. Fricut. With photographs and drawings. 


Although written for juniors, a story that will be read with 


sustained interest by persons 12 years old and older. 


$1.00 


The Story of Twelve Brothers 


JOSEPH 


by Frorence W. Krasner. Illustrated im celor. 


The dramatic story of Joseph interpreted as an ethical tale for 


children 6 to 9 years old. 


each $1.50 


Illustrated. 


MARTIN AND JUDY, Vols. I. 0, 10 


by Verna Hints anp Sopra L. Faus. 


live side by side, chosen from the actual experiences every 


Absorbing stories for 3-to 4-year-olds, about two children who 
child has. 


$1.75 


cloth 
ted by van Loon. 


Paper $1.00 


MEN OF LIBERTY, 


by SrepHen H. Fritcuman. Illustra 


written primarily 


aders. 


Ten popular biographies of Unitarian pioneers 


for young people but as absorbing for older re 
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